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wating "Be bett ecafoner and greateft feeptic among them has for once 
lifted under fuch mob-banners, and coolly retails the very fame kind of logic 


againft me, that has fo often been wafted in vain againft himfelf. I own 
there is much difference between us ;. our abilities are as unequal as our bodily 
phoweeie a feather page fell me; he can refift a broad-fword, 

My next: ied Nostra? ja: that Mr. Hume refts the whdle of his pS ee EE, 
on the fingle fact, the: murder of the children, Whether he allows that I 
have.cleared. Richard’s character from the other murders, he leaves me un- 
certain. What does this filence imply ? Am I to infer from it that he’ gives 
up all. the reft, though he had adopted into his hiftory many of thofe idle 
tales? Or’am I to conclude that he defpifes my arguments? But fo he does 
with regard to Perkin, Warbeck. “gHe endeavours to eftablifh that impofture, 
but does not attempt to refute the reafons I have brought to fupport Perkin’s 
being the trae duke of York. I challenged him to seconcile the contradic- 


. tions inthe ftory: he reverts to great names, as if names were arguments. 


Are all the murders: charged on Richard fupported by one and the fame 
authority ?, Does Mr. Hume think that, if he proves one, all the reft follow 
of courfe? Or.does he hope to rehabilitate the credit of his hiftory, by at- 
tempting to fhow that in one point he has not been miflaken or lightly 
credulous ?-I muft leave it to-his own candour to anfwer thefe queftions — and 
fhall now thow, that if he has no better arguments in flore than what he has 


‘ pounteoully beftowed on his friend the journalift, or thought good enough 


for both him and me, the affumption of Perkin Warbeck being the true fon 
-of. Edward the fourth, will gain new ftrength by the trifling arguments fo 
great a man as Mr. Hume has been reduced to bring on the contrary fide of 
the maven 


ay A Mit 


«The firftenote fays shad: in pa there reigns a great abeanity's in the cirs 


adie, of the wars between the two rofes. 1 allow it, My doubts fprung 


‘from that obfcurity... Bu, continues he, the narrative of fir Thomas More 
throws great light.over all the tranfattions of the reign of Richard, and over 
the murder of: thertwo young princes his nephews. This is begging the very 
ce : difpute.:. The magnanimity, the probity and the great fenfe of that 
mm bis teftimony ; and there-is no hiforian ancient or modern who 

“ought to } have more weight, 1 mut here ftop in the middle of this note. In 
hia firft place I us not precifely know the meaning of magnanimity, It is a 
a Cc 2 pompous 
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pompous but empty word, often employed, by another modern hiftorian ” 
lieu of qualities more calily to be defined. When Henry the fecond had 
_been over-reached, bubbled, baffled, humbled by Becket, and confequently 
could no longer pafs for wife, provident or firm, his panegyrift falves all with 
that bombaft and vague epithet, magnanimous : _happea what would, his 
eeeenty was invulnerable.. But if magnanimity,. is ridiculous in the 
“mouth of an hiftorias, it is fill more abfurd when applied éo an hiftorian. | 
What has magnanimity to.do with that charaéter? And in what fenfe does it 
confirm his teftimony ? Sir Thomas More’s probity will prove as little, if I 
have {Sown that he has given falfe evidence. .Let Mr. Hume, before he 
quotes fir Thomas’s probity, refute the charge that.I have brought againit , 
him from faéts, A man cannot be a faithful hiftorian if he perverts wilfully, 
or miftakes faGs ignorantly ; nor, I fhouldy'think, would Mr. Hume allow 
in general that the probity of 4 bigot. qualifies him for ‘a fincere hiftorian. 
Where was fir Thomas’s probity, or his great fenfe, when he was the dupe of 
the holy maid of Kent?. Mr. Hume too,. now, become, fond of authority, 
amaffcs all fir Thomas’s great qualities in the various parts of his life, to 
fupport a hiftory which More wrote in the very early part of his life, at 
twenty-eight. I had remarked this ; but Mr, Hume did not choofe to make 
the diflindion. By a flourifh, and tacitly finking-the era of the compofition, 
he would lead his readers to belieye, that the ftory of Richard :the third was 
written by More in the grave and fedate Ps, of his life, and bequeathed to 
pofterity with all the fanction that the impre!s of the ftatefman and martyr 
could beftow on it. Young.Mr. More, under theriff of London, i is the hif+ 
iorian Mr. Hume equals with Tacitus, Davila, Thuanus,, and all the flandard 
authors of ancient and modern ages! Yet, ftill the queftion is not whether 
fir Thomas lived near the time, but whether his narrative 1s a competent. 
and probable account. ‘I haye queltioned. his competency, .and proved him 
guilty of ignorant or wilful miftakes, 1s ‘it an anfwer worthy of an able _ 
reafoner to tell us, that fir Thomas More lived at or near the time,, and ‘that 
as we have no better account we mult believe his? ‘Does Mr. Hume then. "y 
believe all improbabilities becaufe delivered. by cotemporaries, and beeaufe he 
can find no better? Is he ‘under fuch a neceffity, .has he fach an alacrity of. 

~ believing, that abfurdities are with him. preferable to doubting ? Mul he i 
have an unbroken chain of hiftory repofited in his head, be that hiftor 
it will, true or falfe, marvellous or rational? In theologic controverly Jivines 
often tepeat, that where you have no better teflimony, you muft take up 


« H —_ 
* Lord Lyttelton. : 
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with what you have. “Does Mr. “Hume allow this doétrine? I thought he 
knew that the accuracy of modern criticifm had eftablithed two kinds of evi- 
‘dence, the external and the internal; and that the former, however refpecta- 


ble, is. often called in’ queftion, when repugnant to the latter. But were 


“Mr. Hume’s ftill ‘newer ftandard Of authority to take place, we fhould be 


compelled to: believe the origin of Rome, with its Mars, Rhea and the wolf, 
the marvels of Herodotus, and the fables of ancient Eg$pt: and in that cafe I 


‘doubt Mr. Hume Would be embroiled with Voltaire, the patriarch of modern 


‘fceptics, who has called in queftion a mob of affaffinations and poifonings far 
more eredible than thofe imputed to Richard the third, #4 


HD. Retin HR 
} 


Mr. Hume continues We may, ju/ily regard him [fir Thomas More] even 
asa cotemporary; for though be as but five years old when the two princes 
were maffacréd, belived and was brought up among the chichaétors of Richard's 


“Peign ; and one fees clearly by bis recital, which is 6ften very cireumfantial, 


that he received the particularities from ocular witneffiis. ‘This is again equally 
vague, unfair, and void of argument. Mr. Hume avoids fpecifying that 
More received his information from archbifhop Morton, who I have proved 


“was the’ moft*partial and fufpicious authority from whence More could poffi- 


bly draw his materials; and yet I defy him to fhow the leaft probability that 
More, a retainer of Morton; was'likely to converfe with any other chief actor 
of that period. Is it better proof of an author's veracity, that he is very cir- 
eumftantial? Tfit'is, why has Mr. Hume repofed fo little truft in, quoted fo 
little from Wilfon, Weldon, Burret, and others, who give circumftantial ac- 


‘ gounts of the vices, folly,+falfehood) and tyranny of four Stuarts? Is there a 


legend in the monkifh writers that is not circumf{tantial ? 


Wi + 
. “We cannot therefore, continues the note, rejeci bis authority, and it ought 


He cigh @oer an hundred light doubts, feruples and objelions, for no folid ci- 


_jettion bes ‘Het been brought aguinft him, nor can he be convicted of any crror. 


ye 
4 
u , 


@ ” This fentence ex cathedra is ridiculous, ‘and. fulminated like many bulls 
“again thote whe 


do not acknowledge the papal authority. It is eafy to fay 
es are light: if théy are, they are eafily anfwered. Mr. 
y ig not more generally recognized, than that of many 





Hides infil 


great, 1¢! whofe authority he himfelf has fet at nought. He will excufe me 
” therefore TE fy he afferts only beeaufe he cannot anfwer.. Mr, Guthrie and 
Cie Me De ay igs pote , 
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L have fhown that fir Thomas More's account of Tirrel is saitouasatelnia:: 
It is proved from record that Tirtel.was a great officer’of the crown when 
More reprefents him as a lowscreature following the court, but unknown to 
the king, an intimate of a famelefs page, and a fellow ready to be'difpatched — 
on any bafe and fudden affaflination. Is this a light doubt; a triflingobjection 
to Mage’ s veracity and competence? Sir Thomas»adds, that Tirrel} aycom- 
miflioner for executing the office of high conflable in-thélafbreign, ahd agus 
ally mafter of the horfe at the period in queftion, or, as others fay, appointed — 
fo within a month, was kept down by Ratcliffe and Gatefby, neither of whom 
ever. was Tirrel’s equal, and one of whom I have proved was abfent at: the 
time. If thefe are trifling obje@ions, I invite Mr. Hume to anfwer'them— _ 
yes, and to anfwer fir "Thomas More himfelf; who owns that there was *no- 
thing fo plainly and openly proved but that yet men had it ever inwardly fu iufpelt. 
Mr. Hume, it feems, better informed than fir Thomas himfelf, knows. that. fir 
Thomas was perfeQly acquainted with the fa& and all the circumftances ; and 
with equal confidence, equally unfounded, declares ‘that fir Thomas cannot be 
convilled of any error ! cH ri do 
Ais ‘ < a) et te oe 
It is with concern that I am forced to produce the remainder ‘of the firft 
note ; nor can I conceive how Mr. Hume could allow himfelf to make ‘fuch 
a mifreprefentation, of fir Thomas More’s.evidence in the face of fir Thomas's 
own words. , /t is true, fays Mr. Hume, that Jir Thomas declares that the 
proteétor's partifans, é in particular doétor Shaw, fpread a report of a precontra . 
between Edward the fourth and Elizabeth Lucy, while it appears from records 
that the parliament pronounced the children. of Edward illegitimate, under pres 
text of a precontract with the lady, Eleanor Butler. , But, continues Mr. Hume, 
we miuft obferve that no attempt was made to prove either of the contraéts ; and: 
awhy fbould not the proteor’s flatterers and tools have fpread Sometimes the one, 
Sometimes the other of thofe reports? More quotes both, andtveats both as. lightly 
as they deferved.. Mr. Carte thinks it incredible that Richard fbould have ene 
gaged doftor Shaw openly to calumniate the duchefs of York bis mother, “with > 
aebom be lived on good terms ; but if in reality it is difficult to believe this, why — 
Soould not we fuppofe that the dottor, taking the general matter of his fermen from’ 
the protecor or his friends, chofe himfelf the particulars, and chofe them with 
very little judgment? The di Tense into wee Pe afterwards fell Seems to 
frengthen this Juppofition, ae ops ae. 
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- Vhave tranflated Mr. Hume's words as fairly’and faithfully as Tam able; 
“and thas’T anfwer them, © On the authority 6f the toll of parliament I-ac- 

~ ented’ fir’Phomas More: of ignorance or falfification in naming Elizabeth 
Lucy inftead of Jady'Eleanor Butler ; and Mr. Hume is forced to admit the 
evidence, though he would fain avoid the conclufion. ‘This he attempts’ by 
urging taat fir Thomas ‘mentions both reports. 1 muft own that with all 
my care Lean find no: one word in fir Thomas relatite to the lady Butler, 
and would bemuch obliged to Mr. Hume for pointing out the * pailage to 
me. He alfo {peaks of Elizabeth Lucy as a report propagated by the pro» 
tector’s tools and in do€tor Shaw’s fermon. Unfortunately fir Thomas gives 
usa civcumfantial derail-of a converfation between king Edward and his mo- 
ther; im which that princefs taxes him with a precontract with Elizabeth 
Lucy. <:Did*the proteétor’s thother fpréad thofe reports? Still farther : 
_© The-duchefs, fays fir Thomas, devifed to difturb this marriage [with the 
widow Gray}, and’rather to help that he fhould marry one dame Elizabeth 
Lucy,whom the king had‘alfo not long before gotten with child, and open- 
ly objected his matriage, as it were in difcharge of her con{cience, that the 
king was ‘{fure ‘to dame Elizabeth Lucy.” Surely, furely, Mr. Hume, this 
ig not-a report fyread by the protedtor’s tools, but by that very mother whom 
Richard is aceufed of afperfing too—and fo confiftent is your circumftantial 
oracle, that. in one place he afcribes the report to Richard, and in another 
to the duchefs'of York. And am I now unfounded in faying that fir Thomas 
More affirmed deliberately of Elizabeth Lugy what related to Eleanor Butler? 
What follows is fill ttronger?’** By reafon of which words fuch obftacle 
was made inthe matter, that either'the bifhops durft not, or the king would 
not, proceed to the folemnization of this wedding, till thefe fame were clearly 
purged and the truth well and openly teftified. Whereupon dame Elizabeth 

. Lucy wasthen fent for—and confefled they were never’ married.” “ This 
examination; adds fir Thomas, was folemoly taken.” “I afk if this proves 
| that door Shaw chofe the particulars without judgment? And I afk, if 
a vat @ heré faid-by More is not a wilful or miftaken falfehood? But, fays 
ene ‘heard that it is mentioned fome~ reStion; anda correction more recent would 
Hi i % Biographia Britannica, that in a but prove that firs! homas More wrote Elizabeth 









date edi or of Gr “Thomas More’s hiftory Elea-_ Lucy, and that the groflnefs of the miftake in- 
ae ‘norBu ‘ s inferted inftead of Elizabeth Lucy. duced fome modern editor to reitore the genuine 
My edition,,which is of 1641, has no fuch cor- name. ie 
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Mr, Fume, no attempt was “made to prove Picker, of the contracts.——No ! 
Does not fir Thomas here dire@ly affirm that. the bithops refufed to. matty : 
the king, till the examination was foleinnly: taken? Which are we to be-" 
lieve, the infallible chancellor, or his determined advocate ? Mr, Guthrie ~ 
goes farther, and, relating the ‘fame. ftery of the ‘lady Butler, a affirms, as we 
have. feen, that fhe denied any precontraé in open court, So clear is this 
whole, ftory, after being circumftantially related by fir Thomas More from , 
oculat witnefles! I letve this part tq be adjufted as it. may by fir Thomas, 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Guthrie; and proceed to the article of ta tel *! 
which Mr. Hume is not much happier in his mae ig 


Mr. Hume, not tt quite clear whether Mr. Carte is in: the rigiot or the 
‘wrong, in not believing that the proteétor afperfed his,own mother, though 
I produced two original papers to prove that he lived in the houfe, with her 
at the very time of the fuppofed calumny, and continued on good terms with 
her, defires us to fuppofe, that do€tor Shaw was prompted by the protector in 
general, but did not choofe his materials judicioufly.. He has gueffed that 
toth the reports of Lucy and Butler were fpread by the prote€tor’s agents. 
This is {uppofing that a fenfible man and artful ufurper made choice of very 
bungling tools, becaufe fpreading both reports would have been the fureft 
way of contradidting both reports. But on this point I have better evidence, 
even that of fir Thomas himfelf againft. Mr. Hume, who fays, * the pro~- 
. teGtor would that the matter fhould be touched aflope craftily.” ” One may 
fee clearly {to ufe Mr: Hume’s own words] that jr Thomas is fo circumflan- 
tial tiat he muft have gathered his materials from the be of evidence ; and thence 
conclude that the protector did not leave the exeqution of his plot to inju- 
dicious tools, but himfelf.adjufted the whole detail of what they thould fay — 
and do, This is a complete anfwer to Mr. Hume’s fuppofition, which be~ 
ing raifed in oppofition to his own evidences, ftands on no ground at all: and | 
therefore, when he was reduced to this hypothefis,. iv is plain that he could 
not fupport fo filly a ftory as that of Richard blackening his own mother pone 
fetting up a precontra& with Elizabeth Lucy: both which :I expofed ;-and 3 
which as Mr. Hume cannot defend from the ee of fir ‘Thomas. Morey: £ 


”* 
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If we refufe to More the quality of cotemporary relatively to the protec- 
torate of the duke of Gloucefter, we cannot deny it to him with regard to the 
impofture of Perkin, He was then grown a man, and had all the faculties 
neceflary for knowing, examining and deciding on the truth ; fo that When 
he affures us that Richard ordered the maflacre of the duke of York, he aflures 
us in effect in the cleareft manner that Perkin, who aflumed his name, was 
an impoftor. 7 bee" 
ANSWER. 


‘ NoTe the Second, 


- When this note is‘analyfed, I will recommend it for as beautiful an in- 
ftance of falfe logic as can be produced. Here ,is the fum of it: Sir Thomas 
More was a grown man when Warbeck appeared, and hadeall the faculties 
neceflary for knowing, examining and deciding on the truth ; ¢herefore a 
fact that he relates which paffed in his childhood when he was not capable of 
knowing, examining, @c. proves another fact that happened when he was 
capable of knowing and examining, but which fact he neither related nor 
examined. Yet even in that circumftance of age Mr. Hume is unfortunate. 
Sir Thomas was'born in 1480; Perkin appeared in 1495, when More was 
fifteen, Is not that a time of life fingularly qualified for knowing, examin- 
ing and deciding on the truth of a ftate fecret? But perhaps Mr. Hume re- 
fers to fir Thomas’s age when he compofed his hiftory, I have fhown that 
was'in his twenty-eighth year, and when he was under-fheriff of London. 
Was he ip a fituation then of fathoming all the depths of a myftery which he 
himfelf and lord Bacon own had been feduloufly involved by Henry the fe- 
venth in impenetrable obfcurity ? Does not, fir Thomas confefs that he had 
heard the {tory of the murder related in many various ways, but gave it from 
the mouths of thofe he deemed the moft credible witnefles ? Was this being 
in afituation to know, examine and decide peremptorily on fo dark a ftory? 
Is this affuring us in the cleare/? manner that Richard ordered the murder of 
‘his nephews ? Does Mr. Hume think that every hiftorian, who is a grown 
man at or near the time of an event, and who affures us of certain facts, 
ought to be implicitly received as a faithful reporter? Who ftands more 
ftrongly. in that predicament than doctor Burnet ? Who has made a more fo- 
lemn appeal to heaven for his veracity? I profefs I believe the general and 
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by far the greater part of the bifhop’s hiftory, becaufe I havefeen how» vain 
the attempts have been to confute it—But does Mr. Hume believe fo too? if 
he does, why has he followed him fo little ?, Why are More and Bacon com- 
petent witnefles againft Richard the third, and Burnet not fo againit Charles 
the fecond ? 

e° Note the Third. 


This note is compofed of mere declamation, and affertions unfounded in 
fat. It contains a pompous panegyric of lord Bacon as a genius of the firlt 
water, an excufe for the flattery he has fhowered on Henry the feventh, and 
an aflumption that it was compofed from original papers now loft; with 
other pofitions equally arbitrary, which I thall examine prefently. 1 have 
already obferved, that nothing can be weaker than to pretend to eftablith the 
credit of an hiftorian on the éxtent of his underftanding. I fear the contrary 
is more often true; apd that the lefs bright the imagination of an hiftorian, 
the more he is likely to be exact in his narrative. Many hiftorians are ad- 
mired for their art, method, ftyle, and fhrewdnefs, on whofe fidelity the 
world does not beflow equal approbation, Perhaps one of -the leaft bright 
of our hiftorians, Rapin, is more generally efteemed for his veracity than 
many of his fuperiors in compofition. But lord Bacon is an upright biflorian, 
is not partial to Henry, fince it is from him we have received the details of the 
tyrannic government of that prince. All one can reproach him with is, for not 
blaming the fats be relates fo feverely as they defervea. As the book is in 
print and common enough, one can fcarce conceive how Mr. Hume could 
give this character of it, If the worft actions are not defended and palliated 
throughout, if his lordfhip’s tacit difapprobation of them may be conjectured, 
as it is true it fometimes may, ftill fo timidly is it infinuated, fo. cautioufly 
enveloped, that he feems to have hoped the learned prifce [James the firft] 
under whofe aufpices the work was compofed, would not have fagacity 
enough to penetrate his real fentiments. But 1 will recur to the book itfelf. 
In the dedication to prince Charles, lord Bacon profefles that be has endea~ 
woured to do honour to the memory of that king, {Henry the feventh] and the 
hiftory takes care to keep the promife made by the dedication. Be/ides, con=- 
tinues the dedication, the times deferve it, for be was a wife man*and an ex« 
cellent king. ‘This was the text, and we find it amply handled in the fame 
ftyle. I fhall fele&t a few inftances, and will leave the reader to judge whe- 
ther lord Bacon is folely reproachable with not having treated Henry’s ty= 


‘ ranny 
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tranny with duerigour, as Mr. Hume afferts ; or whether, as I pretend, he has 
" Not’exalted fome of his worft ations into matter of panegyric : and under this 
head I fhall forbear recapitulating the inftances T have already quoted in the 
Hiftorie Doubts. 


Henry procured the Star-chamber, which before fubfifted by the common 
law, to be confirmed in certain cafes by aét of parliament. This court, Yays 
lord Bacon, is one of the fageft-and nobleft inftitutions of this kingdom. 


Recounting the reafons that moved Henry to put to death fir William 
Stanley, the brother of his own mother’s hufband, lord Bacon reckons thofe. 
that were predominant in the king’s nature and mind, as, Stanley's overmerit 
and the glimmering of a confifcation, for he was the richeft fubjed for value in 
the kingdom—and after afligning thefe bafe antl fcandalous motives, he adds 
thefe words: after fome fix weeks diflance of time, whigh the king did bonour~ 

ably .interpofe, both. to give time to his brother's interceffion and to how to the 
world that he had a confii& with bimfelf what to do, Stanley was arraigned, 
condemned and beheaded. This honourable hypocrify is fomething more 
methinks than not treating Henry with proper feverity.. And thefe fordid 
motives weighed to get rid of a man, whom lord Bacon impioufly compares 
to Jefus Chrift, as having bad the benefit at once to fave and crown. p. 135. 


On the inhuman murder of the young and fimple earl of Warwick the 
noble hiftorian is as indulgent as poflible, and rather treats it as an act of 
political wifdom. “ It happened opportunely, fays he, that while the king 
was. meditating that young prince’s death, another counterfeit ftarted up to 
reprefent the danger to the king’s eftate, and thereby to colour the king's 
feverity that followed. And to fhift the ettvy of fo foul a deed from himfelf, 
the king thought good to tranfport it out of the land, and to lay it upon his 
new ally. the king of Spain: for thefe two kings underftanding one another 
at half.a word, Ferdinand refufed to give his daughter to prince Arthur, 
while the earl of Warwick was alive.” Is it poffible to palliate a fhocking 
murder by {moother terms? And did not the fage Henry by this infamous in- 
trigue avow.that the earl of Warwick had the beft title to the crown, from 
the illegitimacy of Henry’s own queen and her fifters? In truth, among the 
¢nftances of his boafted wifdom, there is fearce one in which he did not prove 


the dupe of his own duplicity, and of the fuperior cunning of others. But 1 
Bas | Dd2 fhould 
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fhould tire the reader and myfelf with recapitulating what’ the’ whole book 

- demonftrates, that it is the panegyric of 4 knavith tyrant, and in ‘fo light de- 

-ferves the rank to which Mr. Hume would prefer it.“ I'will only obferve 
farther, that in the end he calls him he Solomon of England, and a wonder for 
wife men, and talks of the piety, charity, morality, juftice*and lenity, ‘of a. 
tyrant who plundered his people by every att of extortion, © fhed innocent 
blood from jcaloufys wrenched the laws to ferve his purpofes, and died mock- 
ing God by commanding’ his fon to put to death the earl of Suffolk whom he: 
had {worn himfelf to fave. : 


Mr. Hume’s next affertion in this note is, that lord Bacon compofed his. 
hiflory from authentic papers now loft; and therefore ought always to be 
cited as an original writer. Lord Bacon no where pretends to have feen any 
{uch papers : it isa mere ipfe dixit of Mr. Hume, who being the fole finder 
of thofe papers was certainly at liberty to lofe them again if-he pleafed. Lord: 
Bacon’s hiflory was rather compofed like Xenophon’s Cyrus, for a model to 
princes, than as a ftri@ and faithful narrative. Livy, Jofephus, Eufebius, 
and even Varillas, might by Mr. Hume’s argumeat be equally entitled to 
univerfal credit. The firfl founded all his fables of the early ages of Rome on. 
writers long fince perifhed ; and the three others pretended to have confulted 
authentic monuments and papers in the comipofition of their feveral works ; 
and yet, though on that foot original writers, are now treated by all men of 
fenfe as fabulous romancers. But Mr. Hume takes great care to forget that 
the truth of hiftory does not depend folely on the originality of an author. 
A thoufand circumftances muf concur to eftablith, his credit. A cotemporary, 
if not an actor, is feldom well informed, and the firft hiftories we have are. 
generally the leaft true. Time brings greater evidence to light, and diffipates 
the clouds of party, partiality, and miftake. Why elfe has Mr. Hume taken 
the trouble of recompofing what has been fovoften written ? 


I will conclude my remarks on this note with exemplifying two more. 
round affertions in it, as little founded as the preceding. In lord Bacon’s 
time, fays Mr. Hume, it was no longer any body’s intereft to blacken Ri- 
chard. I have flated, and I thought clearly, that it was as unfafe in king 
James’s time, as in king Henry’s, to affert the baftardy of the children -of 
Edward the fourth. James the firft claimed from the eldeft daughter of 
Henry and Elizabeth. In the very laft years of queen Elizabeth; not twenty- 

: | . five 
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five years before lord Bacon wrote his hiftory, various claims to the crown 

had been fet forth in oppofition to that of James. The earls of Huntingdon, 

Derby, and others, were defcended from different branches of the royal 

. ftock, . whofe titles were preferable to thofe of Henry, who had in reality no © 

‘title at all, and even of his wife Elizabeth, if her mother’s was not a lawful 

marriage. I am not furprifed that Mr. Hume fhould overlook my arguments, 

. but he will not wonder if.1 think them preferable to his affertions foudded on 
“no argument at,all, and contrary to fact. 


But the moft ftrange affertion of all is, Mr, Hume’s pretending? contrary 
_to the evidence of his own eyes, that lord Bacon had no doubt of Perkin 
being an impoftor. I have ftated in the Hiftoric Doubts various expreffions of 
«lord Bacon, which evince, that whatever pains he took to perfuade others, he 
was by no means convinced himfelf. The immunity of Lambert Simnel, 
which was no fmall argument that there was fome fegret in it; the king’s manner 
of muffling the flory, which bas left it almoft a myftery to this day ; his owning 
that the king did himfelf no good by the publication of the narrative thefe 
and twenty other expreflions muft convince us that lord Bacon was far from 
having any inward conviction that Perkin was not the true duke of York ; 
\.and that, if my doubts are light and trifling, Mr. Hume’s affertions are fo 
» ‘overloaded with falfe weight, that they will fink themfelves in the mind of 
every impartial reader. 





But without guefling at the depths of fo infincere a mind as lord Bacon’s, 
. here is pofitive proof that he did not believe the flory as he related it. He 
has compofed a new confeflion for Perkin, different from and irreconcileable 
with that publithed by king Henry. This I flated before. Mr. Hume could 
* not anfwer it, and confequently overlooked it—at the expence of his accu- 
racy. 1 offer it to him once more thus: Lord Bacon could not co a new 
confeffion for Perkin, without thinking that that given out by Henfy was a 
‘Gation ; and certainly not without knowing that what he himfelf compofed 
» 4m lieu of it, was fo. Was it from thefe two impoftures that lord Bacon 
“belieyed Perkin was an impoftor? 
wit BA te Nore the Fourth. 
*.+Burif we demand, fays Mr. Hume, cotemporary evidence, the ftrongeft 


es and leaft fufpicious are ready with their teftimony. He then mufters a ng 
ca 
Po sk , 
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lift of the queen and firft perfons and families, who, fays he, were fo per- 
fuaded of the murder of the two princes, that- they addreffed themfelves to 
the earl of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their family and party. Here 
let us paufe a moment. Mr. Hume formerly, making ufe of the fame 
argument, was fo unlucky as to miftake Lancaftrians for Yorkifts. Corrected 
now, though without owning his miftake, he has invented a new mufter-rol! 
of names, {till without offering the leaft authority to inform us from whence 
he took them. He has dubbed them all Yorkifts at once. That they all 
fubmitted afterwards to the ufurper Henry, I do not doubt, efpecially after 
he had married the heirefs of York. For fuch of them as joined to invite 
Richmond over, their belief or difbelief of the murder proves juft nothing at 
all, but that they deferted the right heirs of the crown, and-entered into a 
confpiracy to place it on the head of a baftard branch. Let Richard be what 
he would, his ufurpation could give no title to Henry. If the princes were 
dead and their fifters legitimate, the latter were the next heirs. There were 
alfo many other princes and princefles living of the houfe of York. As it 
‘appeared afterwards that the counties in which the chief intereft of that family 
lay, maintained their affection and attachment to that houfe, Mr. Hume will 
excufe me if I do not believe from his fictitious roll of names that the party - 
of York did concur in general in the invitation to Henry; and though he 
lays great ftrefs on illuftrious names, whoever calls to mind the factions of 
that time and their frequent changes from interefted views, and whoever has 
feen any thing of faCtions at all, will not form his opinion of a caufe from 
the behaviour of the moft illuftrious perfons on either fide. Much lefs will 
he pay regard to a fecond edition of names, fupported, according to Mr. 
Hume’s method, by no authority. 





But, as if he was fenfible of the weaknefs of his argument, he endeavours 
to prop, the queftion he has begged, by afking the moft wonderful queftion 
that.I flippofe was ever afked fince the days of the fchoolmen. They indeed 
ufed to enquire how things would have been, if they had been very different 
from what they were; as how Adam and Eve would have begotten children, 
if they had both been women? Our new Toftatus propofes the following 
quere in fupport of his imaginary hoft of Yorkifts: Js there one, {ays he, 
of thefe perfons, who in writing the memoirs of their own time would not have 
affurcd us that Richard murdered his nephews ?—In truth, I have not fuch 
intuition into what never exifted, as to know how a nothing would be, if it 

‘ ; had 
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had ever been. Would Mr. Hume ‘allow me that Charles the firft was a 
tyrant and murderer, becaufe.I fhould affert that Bradfhaw, Ireton, and Hugh 
Peters, who never did write his hiftory, would have reprefented him as fuch, 
if they ever had written his hiftory? How difficult is it to eftablith the 
received hiftory of Richard, when fo able a man as Mr, Hume is reduced to 
fuppofe that it would. be confirmed by the writings of his bittereft enemies, 
if thofe enemies had given any account of him! A man lefs bright thhn Mr. 
Hume would fufpe& that fuch non-exiftent hypothetical authors would have 
been partial. His Promethean fagacity, after creating the perfons, has dif- 
covered not only what they would have written, but argues from "this poft- 
humous kind of non-entities. This is a fair and fruitful addition to the ftores 
of difputation : its latitude is unbounded: it may ferve alike the caufe of 
truth and falfehood, and does equal honour to the ingenious gentleman who - 
invented this fort of argument, and to his*friend the Swifls reviewer, who 
was only dazzled by my old-fafhioned arguments, but was convinced by the 
luminous force and folidity of this new method of induction. 


Nore the Fifth, 


Ts built on Richard’s fuppofed intention of marrying his niece. Unluckily 
it proves nothing at all. If the young duke of York efcaped, Richard cer- 
tainly did not know whether he was living or dead. If Richard defigned to 
marry his niece, it was to prevent her efpoufing Richmond. Thefe round- 
about ways of fuppofing the murder, are the fhifts of one that cannot prove 
the impofture of Perkin. Prove that, and I will not difpute the murder. It 
is the ftrong evidence sin favour of his being the true duke of York that 
invalidates the murder. Mr. Hume had rather do any thing than difeufs 
that evidence. He flies from it to prefumptions, fantaftic bead-rolls of 
names, unwritten memoirs, and non-repeals of aéts of parliament. With 
him, the of repealing an at of parliament is a proof that there was no 
ground for making it. By the fame kind of logic, a repeal ought to corro- 
borate an at of parliament. 

Nore the Sixth. 


{ 


Ina firing of propofitions it is ufual to increafe the ftrength of the argu- 
ment. Mr. Hume has inverted this method. The farther he advances, the 


weaker his reafons, till he-concludes with one that precedes the faculty of 
Bes , 2 reafoning,, 


Ve - : 


ig 
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reafoning, and is calculated only for the nurfery. Inthe note before me, — 


after endeavouring from hiftorians and aétors to eftablifh the murder, he has » 


recourfe to the reports {pread in foreign nations. Let Mr. Hime, if he can, 


refute my arguments in favour of Perkin Warbeck ; I willingly refign to him. 
the fudden impreflion fpread in France by Richard’s enemies, and the recent” 


“and more mature judgment of the Swifs reviewer. Let me however obferve, 
that the emperor of Chima refufed to receive an embafly from a great princefs 
on much the fame plea that Charles the eighth urged againft Richard’s em- 
baffadors. Would Mr. Hume, his friends meffieurs Dalembert and Diderot, 


and Voltfire, who have celebrated the tolerating and legiflative fpirit of that— 


heroine, allow that the Chinefe monarch’s ill-breeding was a proof that the 
moft atrocious reports were well-founded ? 


Note the Seventh. 


-. c 


Still advancing like a lively crab in retrograde argumentation, Mr. Hume 
next prefents us with every body’s oration. Every body, fays he, argued 
thus and thus: and then, like a good chriftian, fums up this harangue with 
a quotation from fcripture. ‘ Richard, fays he, could not plead like Cain, 
Am I the keeper of my nephews ?” I am rejoiced that faint Cain is admitted 
into Mr. Hume’s rubric. “ Richard, contigues he, might have anfwered 
the accufation by producing his nephews.” What! if one or both had 
cfeaped, and were not in his power? Thus Mr. Hume fuppofes the very 
point to be proved, and wonders it is difputed, after he has taken it for 
granted. I have fo good an opinion of his fagacity, that if he had wor taken 
it for granted before he wrote his hiftory, I am perfuaded he would not 





believe it now. There is a good deal of difference in the kind of belief which’ 


a man entertains defore he has treatedea fubject, and a/fer, 


Nore the Fighth, 


Is built on the evidence of Tirrel, which I have examined difin@ly in'my 
Doubts, and there challenged Mr. Hume to fhow how it was poflible for 
Perkin to agree in his narrative with Tirrel and Dighton, unlefs he was the 


true duke of York; fuppofing Tirrel made the confeffion alleged, which I_ 
have fhown to be moft.improbable. If Tirrel did mot make that confeffion, ° 


there is no evidence of the murder, but the declaration of Dighton,. wha, 
fays 





 fays lord Bacon, /pake beft for the king, and whofe teftimony is invalidated by 
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every rule of evidence. I own thete is lefs trouble in repeating the words 
Térrel and Dighton, than in anfwering thofe arguments—and Mr. Hume has 
chofen theeafier part. Indeed I do not conceive why my book was worth 
anPWECHEES and not my arguments. | 


Pea, 


f 


Be Re RISE Note the Ninth. y 


if the duke of York had efcaped, fays Mr. Hume, the queen his mother, the 
duchefs of Burgundy, and all thofe attached to his family would have been made 


acquainted with it. 1 agree with him on the two former, not at all on the 


reft, It was too important a fecret to be confided to many. The illuflrious 
partifans of that or any party were not, I doubt, fo immaculate as to delerve 
a truft of fuch confequence. The queen and*duchefs probably were inform- 
ed: and it is odd to hear Mr. Hume complaining that the fecret was not 
trufted to the duchefs, when fhe was the principal fupporter of Perkin. Mr. 
Hume is furprifed that the was not let into the fecret; aud prefently will re- 
ject her own declaration that fhe knew him for her nephew. Henry’s treat- 
‘ment of the queen dowager, and her clofe imprifonment with prohibition of 


_ all accefs, is a ftronger prefumption of her being privy to that fatal fecret, than 


any Mr. Hume can bring to fhow that the did not know it. 


Note the Tenth. 


Our total ignorance of thofe who affifted the duke of York in bis efcape is /uf- 
ficient proof of the impofture of Perkin. \f Perkin had obtained the crown, 
this would be fomething of an argument. Did not the pretender efcape from. 
Scotland, becaufe Mr. Hume does not dvogv who aflifted him? 


Sys Nore the Eleventh. 

sate. + 

hin'’s narrative is void of all probability. I know it. Lord Bacon 
ht fo, and compofed a new one for him. What confequence ought to 
rawn thence? Why, that we have not his genuine narrative, but fuch as 
smpofed for him by Henry the feventh and the Lancaftrian hiftorians. 


ig as unhappy in his conclufions as in his affertions. 
ay +) ate J rig: 


ee, 
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Nore the ‘Pwelfth. fi ce sae 


Perkin made an entire confeffion of his impofture, and read it ara times. We 
do not find the leaft infinuation that it was drawn from him by, torture ; and 


awhen be made it the laft time, be bad certainly nothing to fears. ; oie sibs 
€ « ¥: is i. j ‘ ic . he oe : 
ANSWER. : ‘ te * 


It would be highly unreafonable in me-to:take offence at Mr. Hume's for= 
getting all my arguments, and all the anfwers which [ have already given to 
his, [for indeed he does little more than repeat what he had faid before] when 
he takes the liberty of contradicting a perfon.who ought to have much greater 

‘weight with him, [ mean himfelf. In his notes on his own hiftory he informs 
us, that Perkin’s confeffion was fuppofed [though he queftions it] to be wrung 
from him by torture. He now pofitively afferts that we do not find the leaft 
infinuation of fuch force being employed. This is afferting and denying to 
fome purpofe. With regard to the confeffion, he does not inform, us to which 
he adheres, to Henry’s or Bacon’s. No matter: we cannot believe both, 
and both give us caufe to believe neither. Henry’s was rejected by the in- 
fallible Bacon, and his own fubftitution of another deftroys that too. That 
Perkin had nothing farther to fear, is afferted with as little foundation.» Have 
we never heard in arbitrary governments [fuch was that of England then} 
of men fubmitting on impofed conditions to a milder death, to avoid one 
more cruel? Who knows whether Perkin [fappofing he made a confeflion, 
which is moft improbable] read it in an audible véice ; or whether Henry’s 
tools and fheriffs and guards did not difperfe a paper after his death, and affirm 
he had delivered it to them? Were the hiftories of thofe times written. ci7- 
cumftantially as they are now? Indeed, which hiftory of that time was written 
at the time? Sir Thomas More does not go fo low: lord Bacon and the reft 
wrote many years afterwards, a eet A ae 

3 age 

Note the Thirteenth. 


Af Henry had not been convinced that Perkin was a ridiciclous indent ke 
would not have let him live an bour after be bad. got him in bis Pa 
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manuer in which be treated the innocent earl of Warwick gives great force to this 
argument, Cc. 

Maal ANSWER. 


I do not prefume to trouble Mr. Hume or any body elfe with looking over 
the detail I have given of Henry’s anxiety and fufpicions on Perkin’s account ; 
and of the difference of his behaviour towards him and Lambert Sitanel, 
who was a ridiculous impofor, and whom Henry treated accordingly, But 
if Mr. Hume does not purpofely choofe to confound this conduct on two very 
different fubje&s, I would beg him to perufe once more his infallible Bacon, 
and fee whether Henry thought that Perkin was an object of contempt and 
ridicule. . 


The latter part of the note is as extraordinary an overfight [I will call it 
no more] as the former. ‘“ Had Henry been convinced tltat Perkin was the 
true duke of York, he would not have let him live an hour, but would have 
treated him as he did the young earl of Warwick.” Henry had reigned at 
leaft nine years before Perkin appeared. The earl of Warwick was all that 
time in Henry’s power, and it was at leaft two years before the latter was 
put to death. Perkin was not in Henry’s hands as many months, as War- 
wick had been years, before Henry caufed him to be executed. Does not 
Mr. Hume’s argument contract, as he boafts, great force from this happy 
illuftration ? 

Nore the Fourteenth, 


Enter the duchefs of Burgundy on the other fide of the queftion. Jul 
now Mr. Hume argued from her knowing nothing of her nephew ; now it 
feems fhe knew too much. Like Hudibras, Mr. Hume can take up his arms, 


difpute, 
a % Confute, change fides, and ftill confute himfelf back again.” 
Se 


She had adopted Simnel, and therefore was not to be credited about Per- 
kin. Mr. Hume demands that fhe fhould be acquainted with the fate of her 
“nephew ; the tells you the is —Therefore what? Therefore do not believe 
her.-But I will reft ‘contented with Mr. Hume’s contradicting himfelf, “* 
Teen Wi is Ee2 ¢ 
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he has done in fo many inftances, and fhall leave the reader to judge from 
what I have faid in the Doubts, ‘saciid or tee fet - an. im" 
pofture ? a 

But I cannot fo eafily: sbuadin Mr. Carte t to the siagilie is fhe es 
whig-champion, Mr. Hume, who-has no mercy on a poor dead: man, only. 
becavfe he was attached to that nonfenfical tenet hereditary right: Mr. Garte, 
fays he, to blacken Henry the feventh for having no hereditary. right, fup-\- 
preffed entirely the important fact of the duchefs fupporting Simnel. Is; 
it then,an irremiffible crime in an hiftorian to fupprels any material fat? L. 
do not know, nor can | take the trouble now to examine whether Mr. Carte, 
has fupprefled the negotiations between Charles the firft and the pope’s nun-' 
cio, fo unanfwerably proved upon him by the exact Mrs. Macaulay. I my- 
felf have declared that it was natural for Charles to treat with Roman catho- 
lic fubjects againfe proteftant fubje&ts who endeavoured to dethrone him. But 
what becomes of his proteftant piety, his martyrdom, his fincerity,?. Look at. 
the conceflions he made on every capital point, and the oaths he fwore to, 
conceal them. If Mr. Carte has -fupprefled this enormous treaty,.and  has- 
ftill reprefented Charles in an amiable light, I thall indeed allow that he has. 
ftifled an important fact, and will abandon him to my whig friend—but an 
hiftorian may omit lefs material circumftances, and not deferve the fame cen- 
fure. For inftance: Burnet affures us that fir Edmundbury Godfrey told: 
him that he expected to be knocked on the head. This circumftance is en. , 
tirely omitted by a late mafterly hiftorian, though very material with regard: 
to the murder that enfued: but it did not fuit the hypothefis of Godfrey’s. 
murdering himfelf. Vide Hume’s Reign of Charles U.. 


I will not wander from my fubjeét to lay open many other errors.and omif= 
fions in the hiftory I have here quoted, though I could loofen its artful tex- 
ture in variety of places with far greater facility than I have. unravyelled the - 
ftory of Richard the third. Tadmire the ingenious fabric with all. its want* 
of fymmetry, and in fpite of the confli@ with which it is ever at war with. 
itfelf, by endeavouring to feparate thofe hearty friends the prerogative and-the 
church, and by fruitlefsly trying to exalt the former and decry the latter ; am 
_ attempt that renders the whole work one beautiful nara ee 2 Rai 
Sipe Pete. 
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Notathe Fifteenth. 


No proofs, fays Mr. Hume, were produced at the time, of Perkin's being the 
true duke of Yorks» How does he know? When fo much accumulative evi- 
dence in his favour, after all the labours. of Henry and his partifans to de- 
ftroy it, yet remains, fure the probability is, that {till greater appeared’ at the 
time... From,what Henry forged, we may guefs at what he fupprefled. We 
have none but Lancaftrian hiflorians: the queen was thut up, and, by lord 
. Bacon's own confeflion, every thing fo muffled by Henry, that it. fiaggered 

every, body... Mr. Hume, cutting the Gordian-knot which he could not un- 

tie, afferts with the tone. of an Alexander, that all Perkin’s anfwers might 
have been eafily: fuggefted to him by the duchefs of Burgundy, by Frion, and 
by whoever had lived in the court at that time.. I have fhown to demonttra- 
tion by dates, which Mr, Hume fwallows as if they were expletives, that the 
duchefs did of live in, the court at any part of tle time; and any man’s 
common fenfe, but Mr. Hume’s, will tell him, that it is abfolutely impofli- 
ble to inftruct a ftranger fo thoroughly in all the paflages of a court, that 
he would not-be detected in an hour’s time. If my book is not a heap of 
abfurdities, there is-no-part of it lefs liable to be contefted than the paflages in , 
which I have ftated the true and obvious method of detecting fuch an impof- 
tor; if he was.one.. I.have. fhown that the omiffion of fuch fatisfaction, and 
the fubftitution. of the:moft abfurd affertions, create the ftrongeft objections 
againft. Henry.. If1 have talked nonfenfe, it would be charity in Mr. Hume 
to fet me right... He knows the. deference I have for his underftanding, and 
no doubt he, if he pleafed, could convince. me that Henry’s conduct was 
clear, rational, and liable to no mifreprefentation : that lord Bacon’s account 

of his ambiguity is. falfe, and yet that lerd Bacon’s account ought to be im-. 

plicitly relied on. Mr. Hume: could certainly difprove all that 1 have faid, 

and: prove all that he has faid himfelf, though as yet he has done neither. 

Nay, I am perfuaded he could do what is ftill more difficult, fince his elo- 

quence has worked that miracle both on himfelf and his friend the reviewer, 

convince me by weak arguments and groundlefs affertions, that the authority 
} of great names is preferable to falid reafons; and that repeating arguments 
_ that have been confuted, gives them new force. Women and drunken men | 
“sf make ufe of that kindof oratory; and perhaps Mr. Hume’s example may : 
" “give new weight to. the practice, The 


+ 
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The note concludes with confefling thatymany perfons of diftin@ion: were 
at firft deceived by Perkin, which he afcribes to the enthufiafm of the nation 
in favour of the houfe of York.—I thought that all the ifluftrious Yorkifts, 


according to Mr. Hume’s catalogue of them, knew for certainty that the. 


children were murdered, How came they to unknow it again ?. But, days 


he, miny were at firft deceived. Would not one think that that perfuafion 


had been momentary ? Does Mr, Hume forget, or with the, art of a dif- 


putant did he flip in the words at fir/ to make his reader forget, that four or . 


five knights of the garter and privy-counfellors to Henry were convinced - 


Perkin was king Edward’s fon, and died in that perfuafion? Does fuch at~ 


teftation of their belief accord with Mr. Hume’s affertion in the beginning of ° 


the note, that vo proofs were produced at the time, of Perkin being the true 
duke of York? This manner of ftating a fact and evading the juft conclufion, 
I call owning trutlf without allowing it: it is endeavouring to delude with a 
clear confcience. The poor reviewer fell into the faare—I do not believe any 
body elfe will. 


Norte the Sixteenth. 


The laft note, which eftablifhes the murder on the authority of the bones 
found in the ‘Tower, is the only note to which I fhall not prefume to give an 
anfwer. Untouched let it fubfift to the comfort and edification of all the 
good women who vifit the tombs in Weftminfter-abbey! May thofe bones 
remain an equal proof of the crimes of Richard, and of the catholic credulity 
of Mr. Hume and the reviewer! In thofe pious lands where all the evidence 


of a miracle depends on fhowing thé rotten remains of thofe to whom, or the 


fpot on which it happened, fuch faith is often found.—In truth, I did not 
expe it would make its appearance in the form of an argument—but fince’ 
Mr. Hume is reduced to reafon from relics, he will excufe me if I leave him 
at the door of the fanctuary, and am fiill unbeliever enough to think that 


thofe bones fo enfhrined are no more a proof of the guilt of Richard, than eee, 


are of the piety of Charles the fecond. 


I have thus replied to Mr. Hume’s remarks; an attention certainly due to- 
whatever falls from fo fuperior a writer... .I am not entitled to the fame ob- 
fervance from him; ror would the public excufe me, if he wafted fome of 
thofe moments in sate ering my objeétions, which he can employ fo» much 
better 
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better for their inftruétion and amufement. In truth, they expeé greater 
things from him. As he has beet admitted into the penetralia of the Bene- 
dictine college at Paris, and has explored the authentic fecrets of the two laft 
Stuarts, the public is impatient for the detail of thofe myfteries, of which he 
has already given them a hint: nor can the appetite which de has raifed be 
fatisfied with a meagre note. He has another and ftill greater achieyement 
. to perform, which can never be executed by fo mafterly a hand, and which 
the world eagerly demands from his; a work more worthy of his genius, 
than any on which it has yet been exercifed. As Mr. Hume’s talent certainly 
* veers to panegyric rather than fatire, it muft be a grateful fatisfaction t0 fo ge- 
nerous a mind to beftow deferved encomiums, inftead of foftening defects and 
exceffes. The reign of king William, who expelled the tyrants of Britain — 
“— and tools of France, will fhine with all its luftre when treated by a philofo- 
pher and patriot, who prefers the rights, the liberty, the happinefs of man- 
kind, to the feltifh politics of narrow-minded kings, and to the bale adulation 
of venal courts. In Mr. Hume’s page we fhall read with pleafure the eftablith- 
ment and extent of our invaluable conflitution, as immoveally founded on 
the revolution—and the excellent dotor Robertfon will not remain the firft 
of hiftorians, who, above the little prejudices of country, party, and pro- 
feffion, has dared to fpeak of the natural rights of mankind with juft bold- 
nefs, and has traced the progrefs of defpotifm in fuch glorious glowing co- 
lours, as muft warn the few free nations yet remaining on earth to watch the 
filent craft and undermining policy of princes and ftatefmen. 


Having now difpatched all the ftraws that have been thrown in my way, 
may I be allowed to add to what I have formerly faid, fome additional con- 
: Armations of my opinion? 

“A very fenfible gentleman, whofe name I will not mix with Guthrie’s and 
reviewers, on reading my book, fent me a {mall volume of notes that he had 
drawn up forty years ago, in which I was flattered to find very many of my 

own remarks, and others of great weight, which I thculd be proud to be at 
fiberty to publith. This is a proof that my opinion is not fingular. Indeed, 
Rapin, Carte, and others, had feen the objetion that ought to be made to 
Lanca(ttian hiftorians.. Mr. Hume calls Carte’s doubts whimfical ; and mine, 
light fcruples. With fubmiffion, they are not whimfical or light fcruples, 


* “which ‘fo’ profound a reafoner as Mr. Hume can anfwer no better. he : 
eee 3 it 
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With tegard to the perion of Richard, fhe earl of shatteey © was. — 
as to inform me, that his anceftor the lady Athley, who lived to a great age, 
shad converfed with lady Defmond, and gave from her the fameaccount that I 
have given, with this ftrong addition, that Perkin Warbeck ‘was remarkably 
like Edward the fourth. And to prove that the print I ‘have exhibited of 
Richard and his queey, which the late bifhop of Carlifle believed was: taken 






from a window in the priory of Little Malvern [deftroyed by a ftorm fome | 


years ago], was not a fantaftic picture of imagination, I fhall here prefent the 


‘reader with two more portraits of Richard and his queen, almoft minutely. 


‘correfponding ‘with Vertue’s drawing, and taken from the beft and moft un- 


«2 


queftionable authority. The earl of Sandwich,-on reading my Doubts, oblig- ” 


‘ingly acquainted me that the.duke of Manchefter was -poffefled of a moft cu- ~~ 


rious and original roll, containing the lift, portraits and defcent of all the 
earls of Warwick, drawn by John Rous himfelf, the antiquary. This fin- 
gular manufcript his grace, at my defire, was fo good as to lend me; and 
with his permiffion I caufed ten of the laft and moft curious portraits to be 
traced off, and here prefent them to the public faithfully and exactly engraven. 


The roll is on parchment, and is feven yards and a half long ; perfeatly pre- 
ferved within, but by handling damaged on the outfide, on which have been 
painted many coats of arms. 


The lift begins with Guthalmus, and contains the effigies. of feveral’ ima 
ginary faints and heroes, many kings of England, and the portrait of Richard 
the third, with whom it concludes, twice; all neatly’ tricked, and the habits of 
the moft diftant ages, as well as of the facceedinks, judicioufly obferved. ne 
the outfide is written ‘ : ; 


“ This roll was laburd and finithd by mafter John Rows of Warwick.” 


But perhaps the moft curious part of this curiofity 3 is the Gallowing ‘aleripe 
under Richard, which fhows that, whatever Rous chofe to fay of him in com- 
pliment to Henry the feventh, he gave a very different account of him in his 
roll, which he left to pofterity, as a monument of the earls and town to which 
hhe-was fo much attached. Here is the infcription as it was written by Rous’ s 


own hand : sien eae sith 


“© The 


"i tet. 
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ae The mooft mighty prince Richard by the grace of God a of . 
Ynglond and of Fraunce and lord eof Irelond,. by verey matrymony, wtowt 
dyfcontynewance or any defylynge yn the lawe, by eyre male lineally dyf 

cendyng fro. kynge Harre the fecond, all avaryce fet afyde, rewled his fub- 
jettys in hys realme ful Seenendabylly, punefhynge offenders of hys lawes, 
fpecyally extorcioners and oppreflers of his comyns, and cheryfhynge tho 
yat were vertuos, by the whyche dyfcrete guydynge he gat gret thank of,God 
and love of all hys fubjettys ryche and pore, and gret lawd of the people of 
all othyr landys abowt hym.” 


Mr. Hume declares his affe€tion to cotemporary and original authors. I 
befeech him to produce one more genuine, more uncaftrated, lefs interpo- 
lated than this record, exifting in the very hand writing of the author. Let 

“rif try it by his rules of originality, and comapare it with the teftimonies of 
More and Bacon, He will tell me, perhaps, that Rous*in his hiftory has 
faid the very reverfe. True, in a book dedicated to ‘Richard’s rival and fuc- 
ceffor. Lay Richard for a moment out of the queftion, and let Mr. Hume 
tell me on any indifferent point which evidence he would prefer. Would he 
believe Rous flattering Henry to his face ; or Rous in his cell delivering his 
opinion of a dead king? for it is evident that in the infcription Rous {peaks 
of Richard as one that had ruled. 


I do not doubt but the able critics with whom I have been engaged, would 
treat my conjecture as light and whimfical, if 1 faid I believed {and yet I 
muft avow I do believe] that the remarkable and by no means indifferent 
words by very matrimony without difcontinuance or any defiling in the law, by 
heir male lineally defcending, allude to the bigamy uf Edward the fourth and 
the illegitimacy of his children, I firmly believe too that the fubfequent 
words all avarice fet afide, punifbing offenders of his laws, efpecially extertioners 
and oppreffors of bis commons, were a tacit fatire on the ufurer his fucceflor. 
I have at leaft produced here much better authority in vindication of Richard 
than Mr. Hume can bring againft him ; for he cannot reject the teflimony of 
Rous, without giving up thofe criterions of truth, which he has eftablithed 
as demanding our aflent and truft. 


Vou. Ib 3 Ff I faid 
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I faid in my Doubts, that I was ready to yield to better reafons than my 
own ; but I did not fay I would yield to syorfe. Still lefs was I ever inclined 
to accept of great names inftead of any’ reafons at all. If mere authority 
would do, Mr. Hume would have as much weight with me as Bacon or 
More: but great men without their great fenfe ftrike me with no more awe 
than their monuments, which only exhibit their titles and cover their duft. 
We hed a tear over. their afhes and their weakneffes, but beftow our tribute 
of praife on thofe excellencies alone which touch the heart or convince the 
underftanding. 


May ‘to, 1769. 
; F£EI’N T S. 


P. S. Since the above notes "were written, I have found two paflages, yn 
evidently fhow how vague and uncertain the reports relating to the death of 
Edward the fifth and his brother were even in the life-time of fir’Thomas. 
More. From that very fcarce book called The Paftyme of the People, and 
better known by the title of Raftell’s Chronicle, in the poffeffion of Mr. John 
Ratcliffe of Rotherhithe, 1 tranferibed verbatim the following paragraphs: _ 


“ But of the maner of the dethe of this yonge kynge and of his brother, 
there were dyvers opinyons. But the moft comyn opinyon was that they 
were fmoldery’d betwene two fetherbeddes, and that in the doynge the 
yonger brother efcaped from under the fotherbedides, and crept under the 
bedftede, and there lay naked awhyle, tyll that they had fmoldery’d the 
yonge kyng, fo that he was furely dede. And afteryt. one of them toke his 
brother from under the bedftede and hylde his face downe to the grounde 
avith his one hande, and with the other hande cut his throte holle a fonder 
with a dagger. It is a mervayle that any man coude have fu harde a harte to 
do fo crucll a dede, fave onely that neceffyte compelled them, for they were 
fo charged by the duke the prote@our, that if they fhewed nat to. hym the 
bodyes of bothe thofe chyiderne dede on the morowe after they were fo 
comaunded, that than they themfelfe fhulde be put to dethe. Wherefore 
they that were comaunded todo it were compelled to fullfyll the protectour’s 


~owyll. 


HISTORIC DOUBTS, &c. — 


wyll. And after that the bodyes of thefe 11 chylderne as the opinyon ranne 
were bothe clofed in a great hevy chefte, and by the meanes of one that was 
fecrete with the proteGtour, they were put in a thyppe goynge to Flaunders ; 
and whan the fhyppe was in the blacke depes this man threwe bothe thofe 
dede bodyes fo clofed in the chefte over the hatches into the fee, and yet 
none of the maryners nor none in the fhyppe, fave onely the fayd man, wylt 
what ‘thynge it was-that was there fo inclofed ; which fayenge dyvers men 
conjectured to be trewe, becaufe that the bones of the,fayd chylderne’goude 
never be founde buryed nother in the Towre nor in no other place.” 


* Another opinyon there is that they whiche had the charge to put them 
to dethe caufed one to cry fo fodaynly treafon, treafon, wherewith the chyl- 
derne beynge aferde, ‘defyred to knowe what was beft for them to do. And 
than they bad them hyde themfelfe in a great chefle that no man fhulde 
fynde them, and if any body came into the*chambre, they wolie fay they 
were nat there. And accordynge as they counfellyd them, they crepte bothe 
into the chefte, which anone after they locked. And than anone they buryed 
that chefte in a great pytte under a fteyre, which chefte was after cafte into 
the blacke depes, as is before fayd.” 


I thall pafs over the abfurdities of both the foregoing accounts ; but how 
will they ftrike us, when we find from Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 
p- 147, that this book was printed in 1529, the twenty-firft year of Henry 
the eighth, and from p. 141, that Raftell the compiler and printer married fir 
Thomas More’s own fifter? If fir Thomas, as Mr. Hume pretends, was fo 
intimate with the chief perfons of Richard’s court or reign, how came he to 
fuffer his brother-in-law ‘to pafs fuch fenfelefs ftuff on the public, in a work 
no doubt fubmitted to his infpection? for Rafteli was not only his relation 
but printer, his very next publication being a dialogue written by More and 
printed in the fame year with the Chronicle, Nor did fir Thomas pick up 
the materials for his own hiftory afer the appearance of Raftell’s Chronicic, 
which was publithed but fix years before fir Thomas's death, when the per- 
fons from whom he gained his intelligence muft have been dead likewile. 
But do not fir Thomas’s own words betray, not only doubts in his own 
breaft, but thorough proof of the uncertainty of all the incidents relative to 
the murder? He tells us, that he does not relate the murder in every way 


he had heard it, but according to the moft probable account he could collect 
; . 
3 from. 
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from the moft creditable witneffes, And I will afk one or two more quef- 
tions, which I defy Mr. Hume or any man living to anfwer ina rational 
manner. If Dighton and Tirrel confeffed the murder in the reign of Henry 
the feventh, how could even the: outlinds be a fecret and uncertain in the 
reign of Henry the eighth? Is it credible that they owned the fact, and 
concealed every one of the circumftances? If they related thofe circum- 
ftances, without which their confeffion could gain no manner of belief, 
could*fir Thomas More, chancellor to Henry the eighth, and educated in the 
houfe of the prime minifter to Henry the feventh, be ignorant of what it was 
fo much the intereft of cardinal Morton to tell, and of Henry the feventh to 
have ksown and afcertained? A king and his brother are murdered (accord- 
ing to Henry, More, Bacon, Hume, Guthrie, and the mob), a great officer of 
the crown and a low groom confefs themfelves principals in the guilt, the’ 
firft is executed, the latter fuffered to live, to difperfe the tale. Neither of 
them give the leaft account ow they committed the fact; or, if they did>no— 
man living from the prime minifter to the compiler of the Chronicle could 
get certain intelligence of what they confeffed, though it is impoffible to affign 
any other reafon for the impunity of Dighton, but the intention of his fpread~ 
ing and authenticating the ftory. If therefore the confeffions faid to be made 
by Tirrel and Dighton are irreconcileable to every ftandard by which we can 
judge of evidence, no evidence of the murder exifts. If the atteftations pro 
duced by Henry, More, and Bacon, who indubitably furnifhed the beft they 
could, are inconfiftent and improbable, the identity of Perkin Warbeck and 
the duke of York remains unfhaken, Mr. Hume himfelf allowing and bend- 
ing all the force of his argument to prove, that the ftrong evidence againft 
Perkin is the certainty of the murder. If, on the contrary, the authority of 
hiftorians is fufficient to pafs fuch ftuff on our credulity, I muft avow I can- 
not fee what criterion there is in human reafon by which we may diftinguith 
between truth and the moft clumfy and incoherent legends. 


Augutt 6, 1769. 
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La prévention fe Jaiffe vaincre infenfiblement : malheur 4 qui Pattaque le premier; il en effuye 
toute l’opiniatreté & tout lempurtement, mais de jour en jour elle s’affoiblit 5 et il ne faut 
que continuerde lapreffer pout la détruire.—La Mitte, Réflexions fur la critique, vol. iii. p. 248. 


OTWITHSTANDING the encouragement of fo able aud amiable a 
critic as monfieur la Motte, I had certainly no inclination to purfue the 
controverfy relative to Richard HI. It is a fubje of no confequence; I ex- 
prefled my doubts‘on it; I concluded doubting; and fhould never have believed 
that I had had much fuccefs in clearing away a confiderable part of the rubbifh 
with which that ftory had been loaded, if my anfwerers had not proved that, 
with all their prejudice in favour of antiquated nonfenfe, they could not re- 
ftore it to its place. .It is ftill very indifferent to me how much they choofe 
to believe without reafon and contrary to common fenfe. It is even divert- 
ing to fee what ftraws they catch at, when their legend is finking. One of 
VoL. II. "Fr them 
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them believes all the crimes charged on Richard, becaufe he himfelf had 
confuted many of them, and 1 had taken no notice of it.. Vide the Critical 
Review. Another, becaufe the king’ s fervants may mean his royal brothers, 
Vide the London Chronicle. And a third, becaufe, if fome of Richard’s ene- 
mies, who never did write his hiftory, had written his hiftory, he fuppofes 
they would have given the fame abfurd account of him. , We thall fee pre- 
fentty that the laft anfwerer believes a/l the guilt of Richard for two reafons 
tbat do not yield in ‘weight to any of the three former. To convince fuch 
underftandings by argument, let monfieur la Motte fay what he will, I firmly 
believe impoffible: nor do I care enough for Richard the third to delire it. 

Alll propofe is, to fhow that they have not anfwered my arguments, and after, 


that, Credat Judaus Apella. 


That I was at firft treated, tn the words of the paflage above, with emporte- 
ment, was true—and was comical. That I am ftill to encounter obftinacy, 
is no lefs true—I cannot fay comical too, becaufe I am forry when a worthy 
perfon lets the public fee that his abilities.are not fo great as his virtues. I 
have fo great a regard for the reverend prefident of our fociety, that I beg he 
will underftand, if I {mile at his efforts, that I preferge all-due megard for his 
perfon and merit. : 

I was told laft winter, that cur venerable prefident had read at the fociety 
an anfwer to my Hiftoric Doubts. “As I have long ceafed attending public 
focieties, as well as quitted my feat in parliament, it is not extraordinary that 
I was not prefent to undergo that humiliation at the feet of Gamaliel. In 
truth, I enquired little after his confutation, as the reverend -perfon above 
a year before had acquainted"me with his objections, and they had appeared 
to me fo trifling, that f had little curiofity to learn more of them. However, 
I now-and-then heard that fome perfons, who had wifhed:my doubts could 
be anfwered, and who would have been more glad if they had been able to. 
anfwer them themfelves, affe&ed to pronounce the dean’s*work a full con- 
futation of my book. At laft I read in the newfpapers that the reverend pre- 
fident himfelf had prefented the memoires of our fociety to-his majefty.—I 
fent for the book; expecting to dee at leaftfome attempt towards anfwering 
the chain of arguments by which I had fhown the ‘probability ‘of Perkin 
Warbeck-being the true duke of York. Some.endeavours I thought mift be 
made to reconcile the contradi€tory accounts of Henry thedeventh and lord 

‘ : Bacon ; 
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Bacon; and as I had refted the whole.of what I had faid on the impoflibility 
of Perkin’s knowing what paffed inythe Tower, unlefs he had been the real 
duke of York, I looked eagerly for an anfwer to that challénge —and what 
did I find? Not a word on Perkin Warbeck, but that entire argument flubs 
bered over in the compendious term, the /range tale of Perkin Warbeck 3 
and the dean’s whole anfwer comprifed in two arguments, momentoug-no 
doubt, but rather more confentaneous to his province of prefident of anti~ 
quaries, than to that of a man who attempts to reafon, 


The firft is, that Richard murdered his nephews, becaufe Edward the fifth 
‘did not walk at his uncle’s coronation ; and that is proved by the account, 
which I called the coronation-roll, not being a round but a fquare volume ; 

_ with other fuch props, of which I hall take notice prefently ; and 


The fecond, becaute fir James Tyrrel, whom, from faid fquare book, I repre- 
fented as mafter of the horfe at Richard’s coronation, was not fo till fome days 
afterwards, his younger brothet occupying that place fir(t. 


I am very thankful to our worthy prefident for delivering me from any 
alarm I might have conceived at: his interpofing to condemn my work. I am 
thankful for the arguments of mine that he chofe to anfwer, and for thofe 
he did not choofe to anfwer ; and if it were not unbecoming the ferioufnefs of 
an antiquary, and of one who in that light has the honour of being his fub- 
ject, to quibble, I would fay in the words of the poet, 


“ Bleft be the gods for thofe they took away, 
And thofe they left me, for they left me gay.” 


Yes, I confefs I did fmile at fo droll a delivery of the mountain ; and might, 
I think, without impeaching, or breaking a link of the chain of my argu- 
ment, compliment the prefident with a conceflion. of all he is fo modeft as to 
demand. _ Nothing prevents my offering this voluntary facrifice, but the filly 
fear of having it thought that, being an antiquary, 1 am incapable of rea- 
foning. © 


I will make a few curfory remarks on fome introductory paflages, and then 


proceed to examine Mr. Prefident’s two fulminating arguments. 
*Ff2 The 
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The prefident, whofe reading I confelp is, as it sents $665 Sie deeper 
than mine, has difcovered a sew author, who corroborates the murder of the 
two children, This is the great Arnold, who, fays the dodtor, exprefles in 
very defcriptive wordsthe manner of the young princes’ death... Let us hear 
this very expreflive defcription. “ This year deceflyd the: “kynge (Edward 
4th.) in Aprell, entring into the 23d. year of his reign, and the two fons of 
kynge Edward were put to filence, and the duke of Gloucefter tooke upon 
him the crowne in July, &c.”" Twill not obferve that the dukewof - Glou- 
cefter ‘is not charged with the ‘murder, “but will reflraim myfelf to the pic- 
turefque defcription that fo ftrikes. the good prefident; I fuippofe he means 
that the children being put to filence implies, according to the vulgar notion, 
that they were dmothered. May J afk whether, if theirsheads had been »cut 
off, they would aot equally have been put to filence? The Romans had a fu- 
peritition of not naming death, and ufed various circumlocutions to avoid 
faying any perfon was dead. Did fuch ¢ireumlocutions imply any patticular 
kind of death? But asthe prefident is fmittenwith Arnold’s paintings I will 
fay no more in derogation of ‘his charming eloquence, efpecially as it’is no- 
thing to the purpofe. 1 doubted whether the children were» murdered, not 
whether they were finothered or ‘affaflinated in any other#way. If the doc- 
tor choofes to perlift in believing they were murdered, ‘he has my free confent 
to make his option of the mode. But'as fome of my readers may be as igno- 
rant as I was, and not know who this pathetic hiftorian was, we are informed 
in a note, that he lived in 1519, and publifhed, not the lives or reigns of 
Edward the fourth, or Richard the third, but—an account of the cuftoms 
of London, with a chronicle of the magiftrates of that city. The thanks of 
the learned are due to Mr. Prefident for thus bringing them acquainted with 
fo valuable an author, who knew much better than he who wrote the Chroni- 

cle of Croyland (an author whom doétor Milles, p. 363, allows'to have been 
a writer of much confideration) by what kind ‘of violent death the princes 
came to their end. When fuch an evidence as Arnold is produced to teftify 
tora freat and fecret a& of ftate, is it not evident-that there is fome ‘opinia- 
treté in adhering toa belief, that wafts fuch props? As an agtiquary, the 
dean is undoubtedly well founded in quoting our ancient »claffics, All my 
fearis, that the profane fhould {heer at our labours. I can admire that fim- 
plicity of antique eloquence with which we are told in a note to page 5 of 
the Introduction to the Archzologia,*that archbifhop Whitgift was /ucce/or 

t t to 
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to Matthew Parker, his predecefor; but the laughers of modern times may 
fee no beauty. in that accuracy of truth, which fpecifies that a man fucceeded ~ 
his predeceffor. Let us referve fuch flowers as this, and the expreffive figure 
of putting 1o filence for {mothering, within our own penetralia for the comfcrt 
of us lovers of goodly antiquity : and perhaps it were as wife if we adhered to 

~our own venerable lore, and to our proper province, conjectures from feraps 
and fragments of uninterefting matters of fact long fince configned*to ob- 
livion, inftead of launching out into the bold and dangerous ocean of reafon- 
ing. I,, it feems, have been fhipwrecked there ; and in charity, therefore, 
venture to warn even Mr. Prefident himfelf to guide his pinnace’near the 
coaft, and only to difembark when.a barrow, a tumulus, or the twinkling 
veltiges of a Roman camp, invite him to land and dig. Me votiva paries 
indicat uvida fufpendifle potenti veflimenta marisDeo, 


The fecrecy of the murder, fays the doctor, to which only the few perpe- 
trators and accomplices were privy, muft have left the public under great un- 
certainty as to the manner, though they had no doubt as to the reality of the 
fact, Page 362. , ‘a 


Methinks this is an extraordinary pofition to fall from a profeffed advocate 
for the murder. Secret as it was, Arnold knew the very manner of it. The 
doétor muft believe Arnold knew it, or he would not have quoted hin for his 
expreffive defcription, for the doctor cannot be abfurd. But how, according 
to the affertors of the murder, could the public remain under great uncer- 
tainty, when thofe very affertors believe that Tirrel and Dighton confeiled it? 
Do murderers confefs a murder, and*conceal the manner of it? May | beg to 
know what the dodtor and his adherents do and do not believe? I proteft I 
cannot dilcover. Again, in the fame ‘paragraph we are told, that the public 
had no doubt as to the reality of the fact. Strange again! Sir Thomas More 
and lord Bacon, the pillars that fuppert the ftory, affirm over and over 
that thére were great doubts whether one or both of the children had not 
efcaped. Good Mr. Prefident, afcertain your own creed, before you attempt 
_ toremove my doubts, Or is it allowable to you to reject your own autho- 
rities, and is it fair in you to infift that J should fubmit to them ! Vor 
your own. fake do not contradi@ yourfelf, only for the pleafure of contra 
diGting me. . 


You 
‘ 
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You proceed: “In fuch circumftances, abfurd and even contradidiory re- 
ports would arife concerning the furvival and efcape of thefe princes. Had 
they prevailed during the fife-dime of their uncle, would it not have been pre- 
fumed that they were raiféd and propagated by him, as the ‘belt ees, for 
removing the fuf ne rig the murder?” 


In fuch xeata aiken that is, according to the preceding words, when 
mankind had no doubt of the reality of the faa, abfurd and even contradic- 
tory reports of the furvival and’efcape of the princes would arife. ‘Very ftrange 
reafoning, indeed, Mr. Prefident ! Did the certainty of the murder catife men 
to believe that the princes were not murdered —But let us try to fathom 
what the prefident thinks he means. In the firft place, he is of opinion that 
the fecrecy of the myrder produced various reports concerning it. "Then, re- 
fining on and contradi@ting himfelf, he fuppofes that the certainty of the mur- 
dervoccafioned a belief that the princes were alive; and at laft he had rather 
that abfurd and contradiGery reports of their efeape and furvival thould have 
been propagated by Richard himfélf, though he does not think fuch reports. 
prevailed during Richard’s lifé. Give me leave to afk the door, whether he 
is of all thefe opinions, whether he is of none, or which of them. is his 
opinion? Let me afk him how he knows that fuch reports did not prevail 
before Richard’s death ? What are his authorities for dating and affixing to a 
fubfequent period fir Thomas More’s and lord Bacon’s affertions, that many 
perfons believed the children were not murdere@i? It is totally improbable that 
this fhould have been believed after Richard’s death,.unlefs there ‘had been 
fuch an opinion beforefor this plain reafon, that it is not common to believe 
in the refurreétions of ‘princes. But fo great is the doétor’s propenfity to 
charge Richard, that, if what he deems a falfehood had been  publithed in 
Richard’s time, he owns he fhould have accufed Richard as the author of it, 
prepofterous as it would have been for Richard to have {pread fuch tales, — 
Can there be ftronger proof of prejudice and obftinacy ? ; 


Happy indeed would it be for the world, were tyrants and affaffins no abler 
politicians than the good prefident, who thinks mankind is moft eafily im- 
pofed upon by abfurdities and contradictions. In fome cafes perhaps they 
are; .but I doubt Richard had a little more fenfe than to defeat his own ends 
by fuch clumfy artifices. Nor are ufurpers wont to encourage a belief of the 

: 2 furvival 
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furvival of their competitors, when they have thought it neceflary to put 
thofe.rivals to death, Henry the fourth had been. difturbed by a falfe Ri- 
chard the fecond; and Edward thefourth, our Richard’s own brother, had 
chofen to expofe the dead body of Henry the fixth at Paul’s crofs, rather than 
have it believed he was ftill living. Thus, fuppofing Richard ‘had been the 
murderer he is reprefented, it is moft improbable that he would have aéted fo 
fillily, as, it feems, the prefident would have done in his fitwation. og 


So fond is thé doctor of the policy of contradictions and abfurdities, thar, 
not being. to charge them on Richard, he is determined fomebody or 


other thall €mploy their machinery, and in the next fentence beftows them on 
_ the enemies of Henry the feventh, as a foundation for their pretended impof- 
tures, . Here again I am forry to be forced: to-afk Mr; Prefident what he be- 
lieves ? Does he believe that the fecrecy prodiiced the contradictions ? or that 
they were fpread by Henry’s enemies? He accounts for them one wav, is 
willing to aecount for them another, and then atks' with a dwt, whether it is 
not more probable} that they happenéd anotherway, that is not probable at 
all. He feems to think that in that age all’men adéted int a nanner to defeat 
theirown ends. According to him, Richard murders his nephews, and te!!s 
different ftories of their being alive; aflertions which, if falfe, could only 
operate to his prejudice, not to his fervice; and Henry’s enemies {pread as 
different reports of the furvival of the children, which could only weaken the 
impofition the reporters wifhed.to eftablith. Is not the murder very clear, 
when reduced to fuch -fhifts to preferve itfelf from being exploded ? 


In the next paragraph Mr. Buck and I are confuted, by being told that the 
two authors wé produce to invalidate the pofitive account of the murder, con- 
tradi@ one another, ‘bough reporting only common hearfay.—} beg to know 
what Arnold did more than report common hearfay? Polidore Virgil fays, 
it was reported that the children of Edward had efcaped and were living— 
The'continuator of the Chronicle of Croyland, that it was reported Edward’s 
fons were dead, though it was uncertain by what kind of violent death. The 
misfortune is, that this very contradiction, fo far from weakening my fup- 
pofition, was the very fcope of it. It was from ‘that identical difcordance 
among the authors who mention the fate of the children, that I attempted to 
fhow the glaring uncertainty of it. Thé@ dean perhaps thinks that the 


want of harmony among the evidences proves their confent.—I have known 
{uch 
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fuch arguments made ufe of on other-occafions which I will not mention ; 
but give me leave to fay, that fuch arguments do. more hurt than fervice to 
a good caufe. tas ee, . 


But Mr, Buck and J.are taxed with omitting the word violent. Whetlier 
Mr. Buck ‘omitted the word violent by defign or not, it is impOffible for me - 
to afetttain. For myfelfy [ probably copied him, and was not fo careful "as 
I ought to.have beensin collating the paflage with the original. T will, how- 
ever, take any ‘fhame ‘to my/elf for the omiffion, I had mu¢éh rather ¢onfefs 
myfelf m the wrong, if I am fo, ;than be obflinate in defence, an” bypo- 
thefis. Truth is. too facred to be tmade the widtim of sean ‘and I 
had much rather {peak truth, than argue well. Indééd I muft have.been 
weaker even than I am, to haye expected that I could falfify a common printed 
book, and not have it diftovéred. Could I fuppofe that no man ‘living 
would turn to the Chronicle of Croyland? In fact, my argument does not 
fuffer by the introdu@tion of the word violent. One author fays, the.chil- 
dren were reported to be ftill living after the time of their fuppofed deaths ; 
the other, that they were faid to be dead, though it was not known by. what 
kind of violence. What is the refult, but ‘that it was very uncertain what 
was become of them? If the prefident from two contraditory and uncertain 
mdb-ftories can ftrike out that certain reality of the fa&t,»of which he af- 
firms the public had no doubt, "1 own he fees further. into What dedu@ion 
may be drawn from an argument than I do. “He proceeds yet another ftep; 
and now admitting the depofition of the Chronicle, which he had before al- 
lowed was only hearfay, as indeed the Chronicle itfelf confefles, by the words 
vulgatum eft ; and difcovering that vulgatum eft is good authority, and that 
in vulgus fama valuit is no authority at all; he adds, “ the word violenti is 
a moft exprefive and material part of ibe Chronicle's tefimony (\ do not. know 
whether he does not perceive {mothering in it), and gives a. very di ferent 
complexion to it.”—That is, it converts vulgatum eft into certain “know- 
ledge—and at laft finds Richard guilty of tN murder; “for'if, fays he, 
they died a violent death, the#é can remain no doubt by whofe order it was 
in flied,” Ne: aaa oie 

Thus are we arrived at one of the grounds of the: dodtor’s: faith in the 
murder. My omiffion of the word violenti changes the nature of a vulgar 
tale into good and pofitive authority; and Richard, whofe guilt I thought I 

s had 
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had in fome meafure rendered doubtful, is convicted by my feemingly too 
great zeal for his character. Thus has my awkwardnefs dealt its blows with 
a two-edged fword.—I have hurt my client, and led my adverfary into the 
intemperance of pinning his belief on what he ‘had allowed a mob-ftory, for 
the mere fatisfaction of contradicting poor me! Indeed, indeed, I am aihamed 
of difputing, when I am fufpected of wilful omiflion, and fee fo worthy a 
perfon as the reverend divine betrayed into a perverfion of reafon by thésidle 
ambition of victory in a caufe of no confequence to either of us. 


The* learned perfon fays, “ the impartial reader of Englith hiftory will 
judge how far the account of the murder is invalidated by the relation of 
Perkin Warbeck, and whether that ftrange tale did not gain more converts, 
and receive more credibility, from the natural jealoufy and the affected 
myfterious fecrecy of Henry the feventh, thaw from the weight of its own 
evidence.” ° 

As there are two propofitions in this,paflage, I muft take leave to examine 
each feparately. I was not the firft reader of Englith hiftory who was ftartled 
by the ftory of Perkin. Buck, Carte, Guthrie, the lord treafurer Oxford, 
Jord Bolinbroke, and many others, had, fome doubted of the murder, others 
been perfuaded that Warbeck was the true duke of York. Even fir Thomas 
More and lord Bacon, the do€tor’s beft authorities, except Arnold, had cx- 
prefled the uncertainty of the murders It was more awful teftimony given 
by knights of the garter and privy-counfellors who had known the duke of 
York, who laid down their lives for that belief, and not one of whom it is 
» even pretended by Henry’s*apologifts recanted. Lord: Bacon himfelf was fo 
flaggered by Henry’s narrative of Perkin’s confeffion, that he was reduced to 
forge a new one forhim. A reader of Englith hiftory muft have a good 
digeftion, and methinks not be yery impartial neither, who can iwallow all 
this without entertaining a doubt whether Perkin might not be the true duke 
of Yorks But when the rgaders of Englith hiftory come to pernfe, as I do 
not doubt but'they will, that elaborate and ingenious treatife.of Mr. Dean 
Milles, when they ‘find that he bélieved the murder becaufe I called a fquare 
volume a round.one, and becaufe fir James Tirrel was not-mafter of the horfe 
till a month after Richard’s coronation, but,that his brother Thomas occupied 
that. poft at the coronation ; and when they find farther that fo able and 
’ Vou, II. ; *Gg , learned 
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learned a man could not anfwer one argument that I had brought,for Perkin 
being the true duke of York ; will impartial readers of Englith hiftory. think 
the {tory perfeGly clear and well afcersained ? It is pretended that Perkin 
acknowledged himfelf an impoftor, and that two perfons.confefled the mur- 
der ; and yet from lord Bacon to,Dr. Milles no man has heen.able to.recon- 
cile their accounts. The firft boldly plunged into a forgery ; the latter has 
dragged one Arnold, a writer on the cuftoms of London, out of obfcurity, to 
throw his mite of vulgar report into the treafury of mob-ftories, and has dif- 
covered exprefive and material authority in the vulgatum eft of the Chronicle 
of Creyland ! 


The fecond propofition is of another nature; it is of the family.of that kind 
of evidence which the dogtor ufed, when he fuppofed Richard {pread different 
accounts of the exiftence of his nephews aftershe had murdered them. ‘The 
dean afks, whethér Perkin’s tale might not gain credit from the natural jealouly 
and affected myfterious fecrecy of Henry the feventh? What can he mean 
by the natural jealouty, of Henry? Was it natural to be jealous of the world’s 
believing that his enemy was an impoftor? Did he force Perkin to read a 
confeffion of being an impoftor, to prevent the public from thinking him 
one? Becaufe Henry’s character was that of a,dark myfterious tyrant, was 
he therefore fo when it muft have been deftru@tive of his intereft? Did he 
at in the cafe of Perkin as if he wanted to»perfuade mankind that he was 
not an impoflor?.I do not honour the abilities of Henry, but was he really 
fo egregious a fool as the doctor paints him? For what poffible reafon fhould 
he endeavour to have it thought that Perkin was not an impoftor? I befeech 
the dean, from his ftores of refined policy, to tell ‘us why Henry thould have 
been fuch a blunderer? I will tell him why de thinks Henry was fo abfurd 5 
though Icannot tell him why he ought to think fo. “Lord Bacon, who could 
not make therftory of Perkin being an impoftor hold ‘together, was reduced 
to colour it over-with the beautiful though tranfpicuous tints of his impofing 
eloquence, and accordingly tells us, that the king's tature“and cufloms were 
not greatly fit to difperfe thefetmyfs, but contrariwife be bad a fafbion rather to 
create doubts, than affurance. The charms of this vague figurative’ ftyle im- 
pofed on'the good prefident ; he quotes thefe very words as the’ foundation 
of his opinion. ' The defcription “was true with regard to Henry’s conduct 
about his no title; but not in the leaft fo about Perkin, The folémn phrafe- . 
; gown = : " Ra > ology : 
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ology however dazzled Mr, Prefident, and he did not perceive that it con- 
tained matter contrary to fact’ and common fenfe. Read lord Bacon’s own 
account of Henry’s folicitude to dew& Perkin, of the iffinite pains he took 
to prove and publifh him for an impoftor, and then fee if the words the dot 
tor and I have quoted can poffibly be applied to Henry’s conduct of that oc- 
cafion. I would with the doéor to remember too, that when the greatelt 
writer afferts a fa& in oppofition to truth and fenfe, he js no better authdrity 
than the loweft. If the doétor had applied his critical {kill to the text he has 
quoted, before he beftowed it on fo unworthy an object as my book, he would 
probably have avoided fplitting on that rock.—I now come to confieler’ his 
two great arguments, fen. 


The prefident opens his caufe with informing his readers and me, that 
what [had too carelefsly called the coronatiomroll of Richard the third, “ is 
not a. coronation-roll, but awardrobe-accownt, of which *the deliveries for 
the coronation make a confiderable ‘part. It will be neceflary, he adds, to 
quote feyeral paflages of this rerord, in order*to explain the nature of it, and 
to judge of the evidence it contains.” 


With thame I confefs the truth of this charge, and with leave will relate 
by what means 1 fell into this grievous miftake, fo unworthy a true anti- 
quary. Our late learned prefident the bithop of Carlifle, predeceffor to his 
prefent fucceffor door Milles, was the firft perfon who told me, of the cu- 
rious difeovery made of Edward. the fifth walking at his uncle’s coronation, 
and it is with forrow I difturb-his athes by declaring that he called this fatal 
wardrobe-account a corostation-roll,. Another ingenious member of our fo- 
-ciety lent. me an extra of the fame record, and he too, I doubt, likewile 
galled. it the coronation-roll.. Their curfgry errors indeed.do not excule my 
negligence. Lought to have known that the account of the wardrobe-keeper, 
in which .almoft,the ‘whole contains deliveries for the coronation, was not 
the coronation-account, but the wardrobe-keepenms account for the corona- 
tion, wih fome other deliveries. , The diftinction * is nice, and perhaps 


¥ As i in the fame volame are bound accounts thit the office has gone on in verbal inaccuracy 
of the feoronations “of Henry the féventh aid® for above twa centtities. 
Henry the” eighth, it is plain all direc. were fei 
reckoned ir ghe'office coronation-rolls. It was Words ase man’s province; words we teachalone, 
ahs Yo dolor Milles’s fagacity to difcover DunciaD. 
*Gera without 
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withouta différence ; but as I am an antiquary, and.as an antiquaty is often 
a kind of verbal critic, hight a word-catcher, I ought to have ftuck to words ; 
the meaning of words.is notenough, Ayroll implies a round volume, and lo! 
the volume in queftiom is fquare! How «culpable am I in the eyes of literal 
accuracy |. But it is time to examine the prefident’s argumént, which I take 
to be this. 
c* , 

The book is an account of the deliveries from the wardrobe from the death 
of Edward the fourth to fome time in the following year, including the time 
of theeintended coronation of Edward:the fifth, and the aétual cororiation of 
Richard the third. As there are other deliveries prévious and fubfequent to 
the coronation of Richard, the robes ordered for Edward, under the appellation 
of lord Edward, fon of late king Edward, were probably what had been or- 
dered for his own coronation ¢ and the number and fimilitude ‘of the robes 
delivered for each king, corroborate that affertion ; efpecially’as there were 
halfeoats ordered for the henehmen of the young king, and whole coats for 
thofe of his uncle; the prefident Having examined the account with fuch 
avidity of dete€ting my errors, that in-the heat of the chafe he ftumbled on 
this piece of ceconomy in Richard or his officers. 


I think I have ftated the whole of this firft great argument with as much 
fairnefs as is poffible, arid it is from want of difcernment if I have omitted to 
do juftice to it. Indeed there is a very Pindaric tranfition from the argument 
to the inference; wvidelicet, that the prince was dead, if his uncle did not 
intend he fhould walk at his coronation. Was it certain Edward the fifth 
did walk at his uncle’s coronation, it would be evident that he was not dead 
at the time ; but would it be a proof that he was dead; if he did’ #of_walk 
there ? Good Mr, Dean, this alacrity in confuting me ‘hurries you, I fear, be- 
youd what logic will warrant, _ . 

+2 

I will not fmile at youf half coats and whole coats—you concluded, to be 
fure, that, as Edward was a child, his henchmen muft be children too, and. 
that half the quantity would fuffice them: but, to be more ferious, I will as 
briefly as poflible take to pieces your argumenty after obferving, that what 
you charge on me is far fhort of the exprefs declaration of the oracle of your 
belief. You fay that “ I fuppofe Richard had no fuch evil intentions againft 

4 his 
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his nephéwson his aceeffion to the crown, andahat, inftcad of putting them:to 
death, he meant to do honour to the cldett, by afligning him a refpedtable 
place, and robes of dignity at the ceremony of his coronations” 

ne Z : 

Unfortunately, inflead of this being any exaggeration on my part, it is 
much lefs than your own fir’Thomas More alerts to have been the intention 
of Richard. The chancellorytells us, on the authority of archbifhop’Mor- 
ton, one of Richard’s capitalenemies, that the latter's firtt plan was to refign 
the crown to his nephew, when Edward fhould attain the age of 25. Surely 
afligning him a‘place at the coronation is fomething lefs than wefigning the 
crown to him. Had F fuggefted that Richard had formed any fuch fcheme, 
with how mueh fcorn fhould [ have been treated! Sir Thomas More may 
give this account with impunity, and with impunity door Milles may choofe 
to forget it—with’ impunityyhe. may,tax_me with fuppofing lefs than fir 
Thomas More aflerts—and with.candour he may impute fo me wilful omil- 
fions—but it fhall fuffice me to‘juftify myfelf, and to fupport my arguments, 
_ with decency, and with that {mall portion of.anderflanding which has fallen 
to my fhare. , 


The reafon why I fuppofed it was intended Edward fhould walk at his un- 
cle’s coronation was fimply this: Becawfe the order for the delivery of robes 
to him, ftands in and is mixed with the other orders for deliveries on the fame 
occafion ; and becaufe he,is there ftyled lord Edward, fon to late king Edward 
the fourth. ” i 


That it is mixed with thofe other orders appears from the prefident’s own 
account ; for, having fpecified the other orders, and thofe for lord Edward, 
he tells us of other orders, page 373, ‘to,the duke of Buckingham, &c. for 
the queen’s and king’s coronation ; and then in page 374 he fays, This para- 
graph feems to conclude the account of deliveries for the fir coronaiion— 
I fuppofe he-means in oppofition to the fecond coronation at York. 


Thus then 1 have eftablithed, by the dean’s own teftimony, that the ac- 
count of deliveries to lord Edward is mixed with the other deliveries for the 
coronation; and by. being fo mixed, and being warranted by fir Thomas 


More to believe, that, whatever were Richard's fecret intentions in futaryy, - 
1a 
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had talked ofa defign of delivering up the crown to his nephew on ‘the lat- 
ter’s full age, was it very abfurd in me to fuppofe, that he might carry’on 
(to humour the doétor I will fay) hi hypo¢rify fo far as to treat his nephew 
with honour and refpe&? I with, when we come to fee thé*reafons affigned 
for Mr. Peter Curteys’s inferting the deliveries to Edward amidft thofe for his 

suncle’s coronation, it may not be fognd that wifer men have wrefted the palm 
of ablurdity from me.¢ 

But firft I muft produce 4 very material entry in this identical account, 
which the prefident has quoted without perceiving or underftanding the 
force of it. 

Antecedent to the order of deliveries to lord a2 dai we find’thefe words: 
“To many divers perfons for*to have in hatte, by my lorde of Bukking- 
ham’s commandement, -whofé ‘names «were. not remembered, we in 
grete, &c.” 


. F ’ 
*. 


I afk if any man cart believe that this fudden order, entered among »the 
deliveries for the coronation of Richard, and fpecifying the recollection of 
foe perfons who had been omitted, was the recolle&tion of Peter Curteys, 
whorhad forgotten to begin-his account with the moft obvious delivery, robes 
for the young king before he was fet afide? or whether it was not the recol+ 
leGtion of Richard and Buckingham, who fuddenly agréed that the depofed 
prince fhould walk at his uncle’s coronation? An urflycky circumftance. cor- 
roborates the latter opinion. When Edward the fourth died, the duke of 
Buckingham was not in Londo#, but in Wales; confequently could not di- 
rect robes for the young fucceflor; though he was id London, and might 
order them againft the coronation of Richard. * 

But what avail faats, dates, entries, arguments? ‘The prefident thall wave 
his wand, “and raife a conjecture that fhall put theirvhoft-to: flight. In-his 
note.to page 378, this able’magician owns * that many of the articles which 
relate to lord Edward and his hengemen are charged in the wardrobe’s gene- 
ral account of receipts and deliveries, undiftinguifhed from thofe which were 
iffued for Richard's coronation.” The confeffion«is fair-and candid) and 
feems almoft to excufe my fuppofition of the nephew attending the uncle’s 

triumph— 
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triumph—but all fhall be deftroyed again. The prefident hasa guefs in fore 
that will recover the ground he had conceded. I muft beg leave to give it in 
his own words, for no other could do juftice to it. 


“* The déliveries made on this account, although prior to thofe iflued for 
the coronation, yet (confidering the circumflances of that time) could not 
ftand in any other place. The mafter of the wardrobe’s account was en- 
groffed and clofed in the beginning of the following year, when the aa of 
baftardy had paffed. In what order then, or under what name or title, could 
thefe liveries be charged? They could not precede the articles for Richard's 
coronation, for then they muft have been charged as robes for the king. Piers 
Courteys, no doubt, underftood the duty of his office too well, to make fo un- 
courtly an entry; and it would have been a dangerous experiment, at that 
critical period, to have excited the jealoufy or sefentment of his mafler.” 

e 

“ Tt was not for Richard's intereft, nor agreeable to his inclinations, that 
the time or the ufes for which thefe garments were iffued, fhould be particu- 
larly {pecified. They are placed, therefore, after the articles relative to the 
coronation, amongft thofe iffued by the king’s high commandment, which in 
fome refpeéts was literally true.” It is needlefs to obferve, that, when this 
account was clofed, no other title but that of lord Edward could be given to 


this prince.” 


And now I believe ] may defy the wit of man, or its oppofite, to produce 
two paragraphs, that fhall pretend to argument, and be more void of common 
e 


fenfe. 


It is plain from the two paflages, that the dean felt how,prepoftcrous it 
would be to fuppofe that deliveries for Edward's coronation couid be crowded 
into the midft of that of Richard. He had owned the deliveries were fo 
mixed as to be undiftinguithable ; and yet by a chicane, not quite confonant 
to the chara&ter of a man who accufes others of wilful omiflions, and yct ex- 
cufable, as it ishimfelf he contradicts, he here afferts that they are placed 
after the articles relative to the coronation. If he forgives himfelf, J aflure 
him Ido. Glaring, however, as this ftate of the queftion was, any evafion, 


any conjecture how ftrained foever, was preferable to owning that ee 
. or 
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for Richard’ pctoidos ‘were deliveries for Richard’s coronation, How fhall 
he avoid this dilemma? Ide fhall begin"with* begging the queftion in difpute. 
He fhall pronounce ex cathedra and of his.own plenary knowledge, that ¢hey 
were prior to thofe ifued for the coronation... Afk him how he knows this? 
He does not deign to tell you. But though in a pulpit or aprefident’s chair 
aman may aflert what he lifts, without being expofed to impertinent quef- 
tions¢*he forgot»that,a printed book, beftowed on the public,’ is*liable to 
troublefome i interrogatories, and that»a man who affirms when he fhould anu; 
ig likely to be abies mene of arguing, 

His next arbitrary decifion is,that the deliveries for king Edward the fifth 
could ftand’in no place, but amidft the deliveries for the coronation of Ri- 
chard the third, “Yes, indeed, courteous reader, wonderful and extravagant-as’ . 
this ~propofition feems, if you ‘will turn to page 379 of the Archxologia, 
you will find this declaration totidem verbis. How! what ! you will ery— 
could the deliveries for Edward’s coronation ftand’ nowhere but in the ac- 
count of Richard’s coronation ?—Is the mgn in his fenfes? * Is he—But no, I 
hope you;will not ufe any irreverent expreffions ; the dean,*I affure you, is a 
worthy fober man, a man of good learning, I believe, and one for whom I 
have avvery great refpect; and, if you will have a moment’s patience, he 
will tell you why this matter could happen no otherwife. ‘ The wardrobe- 
keeper’s account-was clofed the hextyear, when king Edward had been de- 
clared a baftard by act of parliament ; ‘and therefore in what order, under 
what name or title, could the deliveries be charged? They could not precede 
the articles for Richard’s coronation,’ for then they muft have been charged 
as’ robes for the king,” and therefore—Ay, you will cry, and therefore what? 
Becaufe Edward was no longer king, did it make his intended coronation: be- 
come part of Richard’s coronation ? « Does the depofition of aking make the 
patt acts of his reign become the aéts of his fucceffor’s reign ?-—And you tell 
me this man is in his fenfest Yes, indeed, kind readeryghe is.as much fo.as 
ever he was; and though he may not thine in te eis a deep anti- — 
quary, and does great honour to our fociety, » Well, well fays the reader, 
all this may be'fo ; but fill} why was Richard’s coronation-a¢count the only 
place upon earth din whicle Press Curteys Gould infért matters. that had not 
only nothing to do with it, but were as oppofite to it as two things could 

well be? Why could ‘not the deliveries to Edward be ‘charged offer. the 
- * articles ~ 
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articles relating to Richard? And above all, why could not Curteys charge 
them in their proper place, that is, previous to Richard’s reign? He 
might have ftyled Edward the lord Edward there as well as in Richard’s 
account: what obliged him in one page of the fame book to call a man 
king, whom in dnother page of the very fame book he calls lord? A 
child of ten years old would reafon better. Gentle reader, all this is 
very true; and’yet we are not arrived at the moft entextaining part of the 
argument. ‘The dean, who has all along argued as if Richard the third and 
Henry the feventh had been two drivellers, has not more merey on poor 
Peter Curteys, though meaning him very well, and lending him all hig own 
fhare of policy: Piers Curteys, fays he, no doubt underftood the duty of his 
office too well'to make fo wncourtly an entry ; that is, é¢fore Richard’s coro- 
nation. Whatever Curteys underftood, it is plain the dean thinks he did not 
underftand keeping his accounts, when he blefded and confounded matters 
foreign to one another in’ fuch a manner,,that to this day the dean cannot 
unravel them. I am indeed more furprifed to hear a reverend divine call it 
the duty of office to make afalfe entry: and this arch’ diflocation of the ward- 
robe-keeper’s'accounts, the dean afcribes to Curteys’s adroitue/s in paying bis 
court. “Clergymen, [fay it to their honour, have ever been obferved to be 
woful courtiérs, and to have. often blundered into affronting princes, from 
their over officioufnefs in flattering them. What an expedient has the dean 
lighted on.to prevent Curteys from offending Richard, by reminding him that 
he-had difpoffeffed the king his nephew! Thus muft the courtly Curteys have 
argued; according to the dean’s notions of kings and courtiers, and cunning : 
If f charge my deliveries to Edward, fays’Curteys to himfelf, in their due 
time-and place, it will imply that Edwatd has been king, and that his-uncle 
has dethroned him. Richard is a jealous, fufpicious, fhrewd and cruel prince, 
and may~put me'to death for myveracitye Well! but is there no private 
place, no obfcure corner, not likely to. be-noticed, into which I can flide my 
account fér. Edwatd, and which will efcape the piercing eye of Richard? 
Oh! “yes,ythere isone, and indced the only,oné where it can fland properly, 
from thé e&tefs of the impropriety, and where from that very impropriety it 
will never be’ obferved, 1 will’ place Edward’s account in theemidft of Ri- 
chard’s coronation-account, and thet? the.devil is in “it if he will difcover it— 
nay, aud to “conceal my ‘artifice fill betters" I will call Edward, not king, 

Woe Ete gee Hi ire? but 
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but the lord Edward, fon of the late king—a title fo defcriptive of his fituation, 
and difpoffeffion by Richard, that it will be impoflible Richard fhould ever 
recolle@ he difpoffeffed him. 


Thus has the dean removed all difficulties, hus has he confuted- my //range 
fuppofition, that an article in the midft of an account for a particular fervice 
relavés to that particplar fervice, and to that fervice only.» Were 1 fond of 
difputation, could I defire better fortune than to have always fuch adverfaries ? 
Abilities muft be poor indeed, to which opponents of that force would not 
proveea foil, and give feeming brightnefs. Yet I venture to foretell that there 
will not be -wanting men whofe heads are fo adapted to falfe reafoning, that 
the doétor’s arguments will inftantly ftrike them with the moft luminous 
conviction: for abfurdities, when they light on a proper foil, refemble fome 
of the feeds in the parable, which falling upon flony places, forthwith fprung 
up, becaufe they had uo decpnefs of earth. But 1 thall fay no more on this 
head, and fhall be far. more brief on the fecond great article of the dean’s 
cbfecvations. As his mode of argumentation was arrived at its perfeCtion in 
the famous paflages above quoted, he could not foar any higher ; and indeed 
the fecond article, in comparifon of the firft, is yery flat, and ha more of 
the antiquary than the logician, 


I have faid, that in the account of Richard’s coronation it appeared that fir 
James Tirrel walked as mafter of the horfe, and thence inferred that he was 
a confiderable officer of the crown at.that time, and confequently of too great 
rank.to be named as an obfcureerfon, and recommended by a ftill more 
ob{cure perfon, a namelefs page, as a proper inftriment for a fecret. murder ; 
and I fhowed that fir Thomas More, who tells. this abfurd ftory on namelefg 
authority, had added another falfity, which was in faying that-Tirrel was not 
knighted till after the fuppofed aflaffination, ~ 

ia RAS 

The dean is fo impartial as to give up fir Thomas's falfification or blunder 
in regard to the knighthood—~{o in one refpeé& at leaft I am allowed to have 
difcovered that fir Thomas {poke with little knowledge of the perfon he de- 
Acribed—but the dean, who has ftudied and pondered over, and tortured the 
wardrobe-account to make it depofe againft me, has difcovered, that it was 
not fir James Tirrel who walked at Richard’s coronation as mafter of the 

5 horfe, 
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horfe, but his younger brother fir Thomas, and that the latter was not mafter 
of the horfe, but only occupied the office of mafter of the horfe at that time ; 
though both the prefident and the book are forced to confefs that fir James 
was actually mafter of the horfe before the fecond coronation at York, which 
happened but two months afterwards. ; 

This important point gained, the prefident concludes, that, what he calltshis 
promotion coinciding exactly in point of time with fir Thomas More’s ac- 
count of the murder, it is moft probable that the mafterfhip of the horfe was 
beflowed on fir James Tirrel, as a reward-for the black fervice that he had jut 
committed; and that his own brother was fet afide, or, in his: words, fuper- 
feded, to make way for him. 


Not fatisfied, however, with this wonderful difcovery, the prefident mo- 
deftly beftows collateral helps, as buttrefles to his argument The firft is an 
aflertion by implication. .\[he delivery of the ftable furniture vo him, fays he; 
implies his having then fir/ taken. pofleffion. of his office. Methinks this 
painful accuracy implies a little fufpicion that fir James Tirrel had been 
named mafter of the horfe.a little earlier... Is not a man mafter of the horfe 
from the moment of the king’s nomination, though he may not have taken 
poffeffion of the ftables and faddles? If the dean will fend to the office, he 
will foon fee how futile this verbal precifion is. 


The fecond buttrefs is more in character, though, if poffible, ftill lefs to the 
purpofe. It is an. ample pedigree of the Tirrels for five defcents, and is fet.» 
forth and guarantied by all*the pomps of impertinent heraldry—and only to 
prove what no mortal difputes, and what afcertains no part of the argument, 
namely, that fir James and fir Thomas ‘Tigre! were brothers. . 


But tough I veil my bonnet with all due deference to the prefident’s ge- 
nealogic abilities, he will excufe me, if.I have not quite the fame deference 
for his arguments, which, with fubmiffion, 1 fhall now fthow to be as ill- 
grounded as his conjectures, 

The very expreffion that the younger brother occupied the office of mafter 
of the horfe, and that the elder was mafter of the horfe in lefs than two 

eH E-s months, 
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months, would have ftruck any other man but the prefident, I babes, that 
the younger ‘brother officiated for the elder. But this is nothing to the infer- 
ence the prefident draws from this imaginary difgrace of the junior. It-im- 
mediately makes him fee, that while the younger was executing this high 
employment, the elder was an-obfcure fellow, of little note, and therefore 
proper to be recommended by one does not know whomyas a ready villain, 
profer for an aflaflination. He was, indeed,”  mafter of the king’s ‘hengemen 
or pages; confequently it was his duty to be attendant on the king, and 
probably to fleep in his antichamber, whilft the pages themfelves were em- 
ployed in menial offices nearer the royal perfon.” Thefe are the dean’s words ; 
and he adds, it is in no refpe&t improbable that he fhould beeen in the king’s 
antichamber, where Richard firft propofed to him «the murder of his two 
nephews, 

Now mutt I alk the dean ferioufly, whether it was from not ufiderftanding 
his own language, or from wilful perverfion of my words, that he pretends 
I argued as if I thought it not likely that fir James Tirrelmight be feen in 
Richard's antichamber. I never faid any fuch thing: whoever will read my 
book will fee I never ufed fo filly an argument; and I muft'repeat, the dean 
wilfully or ignorantly miftakes my words when he afcribes fuch a meaning 
to them. 


I faid, and I repeat it, that fir James Tirrel was an officer of too high rank 
to be defcribed in the abfurd manner by which he is painted by fir Thomas 
More. I faid, and I repeat it, that there is not common fenfe in the tale 
there told ; that an ufurper would not go to Warwick to difpatch orders for 
a murder to be committed in London, which he had juft left, without taking 
any ftepstowards the murder, I 4aid, that it was not likely that a page 
fhould recommend a great officer of the crown to the king for an aflaffin ; 
and it was ftill lefs likely, as fir James was already in great favour with ‘his 
matter. Iafk the dean, who is fo"able-a courtier and politician, whether he 
thinks a menial fervant would recommend for a murder one of the-principal 
oflicers ofthe court ? And Iam fo hardy ag ‘till’ to call fir James Tirtel fo, 
though he did not occupy the Office of mafter of the horfe till two months 
after the time I had affigned. Mafter of the hengemen was a place of great 


truft—that mater of the hengemenwas brother to the peffon who at leaft _ 
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then officiated as mafter of the horfe: and what is worfe, Mr. Prefident, 
who unfortunately does not perceive the importance of the materials he han- 
dies, owns that fir James, in the reign of: Edward the fourth, had been a 
commiffioner for “executing—what ?—the office of high-conftable of Eng- 
land, the firft office in the kingdom, an office fupprefled by Henry the eighth 
on account of ‘its dangerous.and almoft unbounded power; and he owns 
likewife that fir James had been made a knight banneret by Richard in*Scot- 
land that very year—and be it noticed, that bannerets were created only by 
the king or commander in chief, when they themfelves were prefent in the 
field ; and that nothing but fignal bravery entitled any man in thofe martial 
ages to fo diflinguifhed an honour. After this, the dean or any man elfe is 
welcome to believe, that when Richard bemoaned himfelf to one of his pages 
that he could not find an affaffin, the faid namelefs page replied, “ Sir, there 
lieth one in the palet-chamber’ without that I dare fay will do your grace 
pleafure ; the thing-were right hard that he would refufe.’” 


But I have not done with Mr, Prefident yet ; I muft tafk him a little far- 
ther. Though he owned that I detected fir Thomas More in one falfifica- 
tion, how comes he himfelf to quote him for another, in which I had de- 
tected him likewife? Sir Thomas More had faid that Tirrel “ had a high 
heart, and fore longed upwards, not rifing fo faft as he hoped, being hindered 
and kept under by fir Richard Ratcliffe and fir William Catefby.” I had 
fhowed the impoffibility of this being true, and alfo that Ratcliffe was abfent 
at Pontefra&t. Where.is,the dean’s candour in fupprefling that detection ? 
Does he think he avoids it by quoting Hall, inflead of fir Thomas More, 
though Hall ufes More’s own words? — 


But before the prefident can, wind wp my complete confutation, he is fo 
kind.as to furnith me-with another inflance of his judgment, which I cannot 
pafs by. In pinning down fir James Tirrel’s promotion to the precife mo- 
merit eftablithed by More, he drops thefe words: It happened “ imme- 
diately before the creation of Richard’s fon, prince of Wales, an event to 
whichithe lives of the two princes feemed to be the only. obftatle.” Mr. 
‘Prefident, your readers and I muft again afk whether you know what you 
fay? Do youcommonly argue in this. manner? What! were they an obfta- 


cle to the father’s making his fon prince of Wales, when they had not been 
6 an 
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an obftacle to his making himfelf king? For what reafon ?) How, why were: 
they an obftacle? Deign to inform us—or, if you cannot, as 1 firmly believe 
you cannot, I will inform you how they might be an cbftacle, though you 
will not like the reafon—and-yet you ought to like it, for it isagain drawn 
from your oracle fir Thomas More. If Richard, as fir Thomas:-afferts, had 
infinuated that he intended. to reftore the crown to his. eldeft nephew, it 
woultf have been a m@ft/hafty and indecent contradiGion to have created his. 
fon prince of Wales. Thus you fee how you ought to have argued ; ‘and; 
you may fee too, that, whem you'get hold of a good argument, it-is: without 
knowitg it. In the mean-time you have reduced: yourfelf to this alternative : 
if Richard did not pretend, or had not pretended)to intend to reftore his 
nephew, there is no fenfe in faying that there was: more reafon for not mak- 
ing his own fon prince of Wales, than there had been for making himfelf 
king. lf he did pretend fuch« adefign, then treating his nephew with ho- 
nour, and exhibiting him. at. his.own. coronation as king. in-futuro; was but 
part of the fame policy, and is confirmed by the entry of deliveries for 
Edward in the account of Richard’s coronation. » You have allowed that 
Richard deferred creating his fon prince of Wales, as is certain ; but you 
avoid the only obvious reafon for it, and have recourfe to one that is no 


* 


reafon at all. rm 





I will goa ftep farther, fir, and:aflift youa little in your confutation 
nay, if you provoke me, I will anfwer my book myfelf, to how you how 
you fhould have anfwered it. Do not you then perceive, fir, that my hypo- 
thefis of Edward’s walking at his uncle’s coronation by no means deftroys the 
fuppofed murder? You have been fo rath. as to: pin it down.to the precifs 
moment afligned by fir Thomas More, which is incredible: but had you 
admitted, according to the wardrebe-account, that Edward walked, or it 
was intended fhould walk, at his uncle’s inveftiture, you would have’ exhi- 
bited Richard as an artful ufurper, inftead of making him the clumfy. fool he 
appears in yours and fir 'Thomas’s narrative. When he*treated his nephew 
with honour, preduced him in robes like his own, talked of’ reftoring the 
crown to him, and refrained’ from declaring his own fon his fueceffor, he 
acted like an artful politician, and might hope to blind the people by this 

hypocrify, and give a better colour to his nephew’s death, if he intended. 
afterwards to take him off, and give out that he died a natural death. Which 
was 
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‘was the cafe I have never pretended to fay. That he murdered the younger 
brother, is another queftion; and 1 feat, fir, you muft confute all 1 have faid 
on Perkin Warbeck, before you will be able to eftablifh the affirmative. At 
prefent you will excufe me if-I do not affift you in that tafk too, till I find 
you a more hopeful {cholar.. 


And now to conclude — Do you really expect that yopr readers will believe 
the murder, becaufe I called a fquare book a.roll, becaufe Piers Curteys 
charged his deliveries in. the moft improper place in which he could place 
them, and becaufe you have produced a pedigree of the Tirrels? I fay no- 
thing of your arguments, becaufe I think you will adhere to any thing rather 
than tothem. Or fhall I be perfuaded that it was not intended Edward the 
fifth fhould walk at Richard’s coronation, though you have corroborated all 
my reafons for believing fo? And fhall I-give up a long chain of argument, 
founded on the abfurdities, falfehoods and contradiaions of’ your authorities, 
and fupported’ by fa€ts and dates? No, fir, | am fure you are too modeft to 
make fuch a requeft 5. and though out of deference to you I have done what 
I had declared I would not do, that is, anfwer two or three immaterial and 
detached cavils, picked and culled out of at leaft a dozen pages of argu- 
ments, as I have drawn them up at the end of my work; and though you 
have ufed all your endeavours in fifting and torturing the coronation-roll 
(for I again dare to call it fo), to make it refute me, yet I cannot pay you 
the compliment of faying that you have fatisfied one of my doubts. If the 
book deferved the honour of being anfwered by you, it deferved. to be an- 
fwered like a man. ‘Take it, fhow the weaknefs of it, pull the arguments 
to pieces from beginning ‘to end: make fenfe of the tale of .Perkin—it is a 
ftale fhift in controverfy to beftow names inftead of arguments, efpecially 
when we cannot anfwer. Prove that Perkin was an impoftor; it is below 
you to avoid the challenge by calling it a firange tale. For your own fake, 
and for the honour of the fociety, 1 with to fee a better anfwer to my work 
ftand.in our Memoirs than that you have tacked to the firft volume. ! fhall 
rejoice.at it, though you have acted fo differently from what you yourfelf 
have pronounced a merit in your predeceffor ; in whofe panegyric, page Ixiii, 
you fay, “ idis literary merit with the’ fociety réceived an additional luftre 
from the affability,of his temper, the gentlenefs of his manners, and the 
benevolence of his heart, which united every member of the fociety in ofcem to 

their 
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their head, and in harmony and friendthip to each other.” The late bithop 
of Carlifle, I am apt to think, would not have deemed controverfy the nurf- 
ing mother of concord. Indeed, fir, tad I feen your Obfervations Staats 

to their publication, I, fhould have been ftrangely divided in. my Soliane 
tions—for my own fake, I fhould have wifhed you to publith them; for 
yours, to fupprefs them. You have faved me from a difficulty, and I Soank 
you;eand, as a proof of my gratitude, I with to fee'a mitre adorn your 
brow. The moft exemplary fathers of the church have aot always heen oe 
beft logicians. 


Ang. 28, 1770. % Be, i 


FIN T & 


SHORT 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 
The Remarks of the Rev. Mr. Matter’, 
Sen t. 


‘The HISTORIC*DOUBTS, 


Publithed in the fecond Volume of the Agcu#oLocias 


NEW knight having entered the lifts in the controverly concerning 
Richard LI. I fhall beftow a few words on his notes, though with 
miuch circumfpection ; for, although he profeffes to condemn me, he has con- 
tributed fo much to the difcomfit of my adverfaries, that I cannot but be 
obliged to him for having furnifhed me with new weapons, which though he 
brought into the field againft me, he has, by miftake, direted againft them, 
Why he oppofes me, though thinking as I do,I cannot tell; perhaps he can. 
It fhall be my bufinefs notwithftanding to fet him right, and to fhow him that 
his arguments, as far as they have any meaning, fupport mine, and tend’ to 
confirm ny doubts. ; ° 


He fav I ala: fadte-o on the flighteft evidence againft the common current 
of almoft all the cotemporary hiflorians. 


Anfwer. There were but two cotemporary hiftorians, Fabian, aftd «the 
author of the Chronicle of Croyland. I have quoted the firft to fhow that 
Richard did not murder Edward prince of Wales, fon of Henry VI. and to 
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the fecond 1 have appealed for 1 the fame caufe and many other fads. I have ~ 
laid the'fame/ftrefs'oa the continugtor of thé Chronicle as Mr. Matters does 
{vide p. 16 of Hift. Doubts). Is this the proof of my reje@ing his authori rity f ? 


Fabian fays prince Edward was flain by the. king’s fervants—Mr. Mafters 
coficludes Jervants mean gréat men; but they muft mean the king’s brothers _ 
tov, or Richard, even from: ‘Fabian’s words, cannot be included.in | the charge. 
Mr. Matters, to prove /ervaats mean what thé term cannot mean, the hing’ s 
ewn brothers, producés the phrafe 1 had quoted from the Chronicle, w/tricibus 
quorundam manibus; and in that very plirafe too finds the guoriindam to mean 
the king’s brothers: that is, he finds that the loweft term implies the higheft. 
Was | in the wrong to fay that-he is on my fide without knowing ir?) Or 
will he be fo good as to quote a paflage in any tolerable author, in which fuch 
a term as fomebody or other is ufed to fignify the firft men in a nation? If an 
hiftorian, defcribing ;the death of Hotfpur at the battle-of Shrewfbury, had 
faid, be was flain by one knows not whom, fhould we have ever guefled that he 
was killed by Henry prince of Wales ? 


As in'the next article, the murder ‘of Henry VI, Mr. Mafters feems not to 
kitow his own opinion, I thal ae weer without a remark, * 


On the. miirder Of Clarence*he is wai udleertita: But’ he thinks my ar+ 
cument drawn from Edward’s complaint of ho man’s intereeding for Clarence, 
confutes the authorities Ihave quoted for Richard’s openly refifting Clarence’s 
death. If interceflion and ‘open refiftance are fynonimous terms, I own | have 
ae ill if they are not, Mr. ae yt not — very” bhi. woking 


But I have called in queftion‘ the authority of fit Thomas More’ s Hiftory: 
True, I have ; and Raftell’s Chronicle, written many ‘years after by fir Tho- 
mas More's own brothertin-law, {hows that I had'fome réafon for fo doing. 
If fir Thomas’s account received from archbifhop Moiton was authentic; could 
- it be doubtful fo many years aftérwards? Is it credible that Raftell fhould 
neWer*have feen fir‘Fhomas’s Hiftory? ‘And if>it was genuine, could Raftell, 
brother and printer to its author, givevtwo other different’ accounts of the ) 
deaths of ‘Edward V. and his’ brother? Were More andiRattell fo nearly: al- 
lied and foi nee and yet did neither communicate his work to.the other? — 

1 When 
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- When Rafell wrote’ his Ghronicle, yeould: net. fir Thomas have afked, why 
he reported vague, abfurd -and | improbable tales of their deaths, when he 
himfelf had given the only certain account from the beft authority? When 
Raftell did not believe the narrative of his,own brother-in-law, am I fo very 
culpable for queftioning it? If Mr.Maflers was good at reconciling ‘vontra- 
digtions, I would entreat him to folve thefe. Till he has, I muft beg leave 
to. rank him on aif fide ; 3 as Ag Mia either doubt with oe, or believe don- 
tradiations. 
I am again warranted to claim this gentleman as the {upporter of mye opi- 
nion, by his owning in p..204 that the parliament-roll (which I haye quoted, 
but, with leave, never plumed myfelf on having difcovered) afferts the pre+ 
contract of Edward IV. with the lady Eleanor Butler. But Mr. Matters goes 
much farther; and, to the confufion of our antagonifts, fhows that fhe proba- 
bly broke Ker. heart on the king’s marriage. J, fhould not have been bold 
enough to go fo far, but am obliged to him for taking that tafk on himfelf. 
Why he fays a few lines higher, that it might as ‘well have been Lucy as 
Butler, when he has proved it was Butler, I cannot conceive. But as he 
aflifts me with new proofs, I will mot quarrel with him for a difpofition to 
contradi& me. 


I am forry his arguments againft me are weaker than the facts he furnithes 
the with—but what can I fay to fuch reafoning as.this? J/lady EleanompBut= 
ler was dead, as fhe: certainly was, long before the birth of Edward V. this 
furely could not be a proper foundation’ of Ins illegitimacy, p. 205. I will not 
dwell on the context of this arguinent, which is, that ff fhe was not dead 
when Edward: V. was born, it would have been a foundation for baftardizing 
him; which implies thatthe had been married to Edward 1V.—But can a 
divine really know fo little of the canom law, as*to think that thé death of a 
lawful wife legirimates ipfo facto the iffue of children born of an illegal wife ? 
If lady. Eleanor Butler, was Edward’s lawful wife, lady Gray could not be- 
come his lawful wife by a marriage performed during lady Eleanov’s life. 
To make her his lawful wife, he nuit have married her again on Eleanor’s 
death, or the pope muft at Jeaft, have legitimated het children. Even in 
thefe times.an illegal marriage does not become a_validvone, unlefs, as lady 
Withfor’t fays, by an iteration of nuptials. Avery recent and celebrated 
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-eaufe\confirms this dodiine. Did ‘nor*the laft earl of Angiclts marry his - 
fecond wife again after the death of the firhk? >) 


What the fcope or even the igehig of die next paragraph is, I proteft I 
cannot comprehend, What is the meaning of lady Catherine Stafford mar- 
rying her father’s graadfon? In Englith, it would imply that fhe married her 
neghew. ‘Did the? In Edmondfon’s Peerage, 1 find. that lady Catherine 
Stafford had by John Talbot earl of Shrewfbury a daughter named Anne, wife 
of the lord Boteler or Butler of Sudley. As there appears no other female 
Talbot who married a lord Butler, it was natural to fuppofe that the chriftian 
name of Anne was put for Catherine ; a miftake fo common in voluminous 
genealogies, that no man of fenfe can wonder at it. Dugdale fays the fame, 
and makes the lady Butler grand-daughter of the duke of Buckingham— 
Thus, if Buck mifled me, Dugdale mifled him. But Raphe Brooke, p. 196, 
makes Eleanor’ lady Butler, «as Mr. Mafters does, daughter of John Talbot 
firft carl of Shrewfbury by his fecond wife Margaret Beauchamp. Indced 
Brooke, nor any man elfe, I believe, but Mr. Mafters ever faid that a wo- 
man’ was de/cended from her own father. Mr, Mafters, taking half of my 
argument for the whole, by & licence frequent in controverfy, fays, that to 
magnify her defcent I make her of the royal family: I have faid Le was /fler 
of the earl of Shrew/fbury, one of the greateft peers in the kingdom, and grand- 
daughter of the duke. of Buckingham,a prince of the blood; .an alliance in that 
age never reckoned unfuitable, 1 eould not be abfurd enough to: fay a princefs 
of the blood was in that age not reckoned a match unfuitable to the crown. 
I muft have meant that a filter of one great peer and grand-daughter of ano- 
ther defcended from Edward IJ. muft have firick the nation as a properer 
match for the king than the widow Gray—and_ Mr. Matters, with his ufuat 
kindnels in affifting me, affirms that lady Eleanor was grand-daughter of the 
great Beauchamp earl of Warwick, and niece of the duchefs of Norfolk, be- 
fides being daughter of the firft hero of the age. Are not my arguments. 
mregceriiy invalidated. by fuch contradiétion AG 


For the wrandyohedaabcuntt; I willrefer the reader ‘to. my anfwer to Dr. 
_ Milles.. Forthe reftof Mr. Mafters’s & nia containing yeither new facts 
nor arguments, I fhall leave them to make for or againft me as they may. . 
One inftance of his:candour'I will mention. I have afked why the evidence: 
of the queen-mother, of her daughters, and of a thoufand others who had 
3 {een, 
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feen Richard duke of York in his childhood, was not demanded to prove 
that Perkin. Warbeck was an impoftor, Mr. Mafters his difCovered that the 
queen-dowager was dead : and one of a legion being dead, he thinks it very 
fair to fet afide all the reft. It is juft what has been done by all my anfwer- 
ers. They have picked and culled disjointed paflages here and there, jumped 
at a trifling anachronifm or two, fhunned, carefully {hunned the thread of 
the argument, dreaded and fled from the repeated queltion on Tirrel’s evi- 
dence, on which I offered to reft the whole, and taten care to make no re- 
ply to the table of arguments that Ihave recapitulated at the end. Inflead 
of this manly mode of logical argumentation, they have recourfe to clamours 
on great names, and afk me how I dare difpute the authorities of Tuch men 
as. More and Bacon? Mr. Matters, the laft'of my anfwerers, is even offended 
that I laugh at three chancellors. I hope a fourth will reward Him, and 
then I fhall laugh at four, : 

° 

But I have not incurred this gentleman’s difpleafure for making free with 
chancellors alorie: he feels even for popifh bifhops, and in p. 214 reproves. 
my reflections on the catholic clergy who condemned Jane Shore. Yet 
_the very cenfures that T pafs on boly. perfons, are decent, commendable, in 
found divines. A holy peffon may call downright names; with impunity 
he may, in very coarfe terms, abufe’a prélate, who was both bifhop and chan- 
cellor. In fhort, Mr.”Mafters, in p. 206, fays of doétor Stillington bifhop 
of Bath and chancellor, ‘that he ‘was a time-ferving, revengeful prelate, and 
acted the part of a pimp to king Edward. That I defpife monki/h hiftorians 
is moft certain, (v. p. 200 of the Archzol.) and for thefe reafons, becaufe 
they are partial, bigoted to authority, inaccurate, and generally incapable 
of reafoning : becaufe they illiberally vilify thofe who are not of their opi~ 
nion, and yet. deny the fmalleft liberty of cenfure to others: and, above all, 
becaufe they prefer abfurd' traditions t6 the inveftigation of truth, and cannot 
fee a fun-beam break into their cell, without being ready to cry Fire! So 
‘mauch do they apprehend the deteétion of error, fo much de they think faith 
and darknefs involved in one common caufe. Sir Thomas More and lord . 
Bacon repeat-over and over that the murders of the children were uncertain. 
The true believers, that is the credulous, infift on believing that More and 
Bacon -believed what they fay they did not believe, for could they believe 


what they declare was uncertain? Was it poffible for two men of fuch = | 
Bat and. 
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and penetrating genius as More and Bacon to believe that a king and his bré- 
ther were. murdered, that the crime was confeffed by the perpetrators, and 
yet that the fa@ remained uncertain? A monkifh hiftorian’may relate fuch a 
legend, but one muff be a monk or an antiquary to give him credit, 


Here therefore I take my leave of All who think credulity in ancient fa- 
bles a-‘coufin-german of faith, and that great hames can legitimate baftard 
tales by having ftood poifathers to them, eveti though the fponfors have re- 
giftered their doubts on the fpurioufnefs of the babes they have ulhered_into 
the world. 


Whilft I had the honour of being member of the Society of Antiquaries, I 
_ufed my weak endeavours to promote the ftudy of antiquities by publithing 
ancient pieces really valuable oreintrinfically curious ; at the fame time tak« 
ing the liberty of biending criticifm and free difcuffion with the paffion I had 
for the remains of paft ages; not having quite fo much fuperftition or bi- 
gotry as to think that time can ftamp Walue on every thing it has fpared, 
merely by, not having deftroyed it. I went fo far as to hold, that popular 
lies do not acquire the force of truth folely by having been handed down to 
us—an opinion, which I confefs does: not a little clafh with the dignity of 
oral tradition, I have found my error: the prefident of our learned fociety, 
and the reverend Mr. Matters, difapproved of my,making common fenfe the 
touchfione of legends which two great men had adopted, and three centuries 
had confecrated. The immortal volumes of sour fociety, the Archa@ologia, 
which I was once fo irreverent as to interpret ofd women’s logit, will for ever 
record my condemnation. The tales, which the:acute fceptic Hume thought 
himfelf called upon in, honour to uphold, only becaufe he had from idlenefs 
adopted them, are now irrefragably ‘¢ftablithed in. the annals of the fociety, 
amidft fo many profound refearches and conjeétures on Danifh inferiptions, 
and, Saxon epitaphs in Latin on obfcure Romith priefts, thofe relies of igno- 
rant and barbarous ages, of late become the darling occupation of the learned. 

Richard the Third and I are left to the mercy of that futile pofterity, who 
dhall be content with the trifling amufement of reafoning and argumentation ; 
while-the more enlightened thall be fuftained in their faith by the authority 
of fuch great names as thofe of More, Bacon, Milles, and Mafters. 


Convinced 
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Convinced of my unworthinefS to fill a feat in fo folid an affembly, I-res 
figned my place: and though I fhall no more difturb the repofe of their 
erudite and recondite volumes, | fhall wait with impatience for the moment 


when the venerable academy fhall oblige the public with their lucubrations 
on the hiftory of Whittington and his cat *. 





POSTSCRIPT to my HISTORIC DOUBTS, 


Written in FesrvAry 1793. 


J" is afflictive to have lived to find in an dee calléd not, only civilized but 

enlightened, in this eighteenth century, that &ich horrors, fuch unpa- 
ralleled»crimes have been difplayed on the moft con{picuous theatre in Eu- 
rope, in Paris the rival of Athens and Rome, that I am forced to allow that 
a multiplicity of crimes, which T had weakly fuppofed were too manifold and 
too abiurd to have been perpetrated even in a very dark age, and in a north- 
ern ifland not only not commencing to be polifhed, but enured to barbarous 
manners, and hardened by long and’ barbarous civil wars amongtt princes and 
nobility ftriétly related—Yes, I mutt ow believe that any atrocity may have 
been ,attempted or praétifed by an ambitious prince of the blood aiming at 
the crown. in the fifteenth century. 1 can believe (1 do not fay I do) that 
Richard duke of Gloucefter dipped ‘his hand in the blood of the faint-like 
Henry the fixth, though"fo revolting and injudicious an a& as to excite the 
indignation of mankind againft him. I can now believe that he contrived 
the death of his own brother Clarencee~and I can think it poffible, incon- 
ceivable’as it was, that he afperfed the:chattity of his own mother, in order 
to baftardize the offspring of his eldeft brother; for all thefe extravagant 
exceffes have been exhibited in’ the compafs of five years by a mopfter, by a 


* Though the author pays the fociety the cat had been brought on the ftage by Foote, and * 
compliment’ of having left them on a fenfe of had made them ridiculous; as the author of 
his own unworthinefs, he did not really with-  thefe pages intimated in a letter to their fecre- 
draw his name from their regifter, till theircon- tary ; not thinking he was obliged to fhare in the 
fultation on the ftory of Whittington and his ridicule of follies, inwhich he had no part. H.W. 
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royal duke, who has aétually furpaffed all the guilt imputed to Richard the 
third; and who, devoid of Richard’s courage, has acted his enormities openly, 
and will leave it impoffi ible to any future writer, however difpofed to candour, 
to entertain one 4i/oric “ahs on the abominable a¢tions of Philip duke of 
Orleans. 


After Jong plotting the death of his fovereign, a viétim as holy as, and in- 
finitely fuperior in fenfe and many virtues to, Henry VI. Orleans has dragged 
that fovereign to the block, and purchafed his execution in public, as in pub- 
lic he véted for it. 


If to the affaffination of a brother (like the fuppofed complicity of Glou~ 
cefter to that of Clarence) Orleans has not yet concurred ; ftill, when early 
in the revolution he was plotting the murder of the king, being warned by 
an affociate that.he would be deteéted, he faid, *‘ No; for I will have my 
(natural) brother the abbé de St. Far ftabbed too, and then nobody will fuf- 
pect me of being concerned in the murder of my own brother.”—So ably 
can the affaffins of an enlightened age refine on hand furpafs the atrocious 
deeds of Goths and Barbarians !, { 


Shade of Richard of Gloucefter! if my weak pen has been able to wath 
one bloody fpeck, one incredible charge from your character, can I but ac- 
knowledge that Philip of Orleans has fullied my varnifh, and at leaft has 
weakened all the arguments that .1 drew from the improbability of your 
having waded fo deeply into wickednefs and impudence’ that. recoiled on 
yourfelf, as to calumniate your own mother with adultery. If you did, it was 
to injure the children of your brother —ftill you had not the fenfelefs, fhame- 
lefs effrontery to fhake your own legitimacy.—Philip of Orleans mocks your 
pitiful felf-partiality—-He in perfon, and not by proxy, has declared his own 
mother a {trumpet, has baftardized himfelf, and for ever degraded his chil- 
dren as progeny defcended from a coachman !—For what glory, for what 
obje&t, far be it from me to conjecture !~Who would have a mind congenial 
enough to that of fuch a montter, as to be able to guefs at his motives ? 


Erni .S. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 
COLLECTION or PICTURES 
, AT 


‘Houghton-Hall in, Norfolk, 


The Szar of the Right Honorable 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, 
EARL or ORFORD. 


Artifts and Plans reliev’d my folemn Hours ; 
I founded Palaces, and planted Bow’rs. 
Prior’s Solomon. 
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TO 


Li AD Bicdd no  : BO. RAD. 


S IR, 


OU will eafily perceive how different this addrefs is from 
other dedications. They are generally calculated,, by 
praifing the noble, the powerful, the rich, to engage proteétion 
and favour to the work: and when the timidity or obfcurity of 
the author may be prejudicial to his book, he borrows virtue 
from other men to patronize and fhelter his own blemithes. 


This is not the cafe of what I offer: it is a work of your 
own; a plain defcription of the effeéts of your own tafte. If I 
defigned to compliment you, the book itfelf would fupply me 
with topics. If I mentioned the ornaments of the houfe, your 
flar, your coronet are panegyri¢s on your nobility; the true no- 
bility, as you are the fountain of it in our family; and, however 
the fenfe of the world may differ from me, I own I had rather 
be the firft peer of my race than the hundredth. 


Your power and your wealth {peak themfelves in the gran- 
deur of the whole building.——And give me leave to fay, fir, 
your enjoying the latter, after lofing the former, is the brighteft 


proof how honeft were the foundations of both. 
, ‘Could 
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Could thofe virtuous men your father and grandfather arife 
from yonder church, how would they be amazed to fee this 
noble edifice and {pacious plantations, where once ftood their 
plain homely dwelling! How would they be fatisfied to find 
only the manfion-houfe, not the morals of thefamily altered! 


May it be long, fir, ere you join them! And oh! as you 
wear no ftain from them, may you receive no difgrace from 


: Your dutiful 
Hovcuron, ¢ 
Aug: 24, 1743- 


And affeétionate Son, 


HORACE WALPOLE, 


INTRODUCTION. 


FolaL? 220, 
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many valuable colleations f pictures are there eft 

frequent ruins and difperfion of the finett galleries in ‘Rome and other cities ! ! 
Moft.6f the famous Pallavicini colleétion have been bronght. over; many 
of them are aétually at Houghton. When T was in ‘Teal, there were to be 
fold the Sagredo edlleGtion at Venice, thofe of the Zambéccari and fan "Pichi 
palates at banat "oti at Rome, thofe of t yetti_ and: cardinal 
, a ae “te 1 a te sarbat 
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extravagant prices affixed had hindered the latter from being broken. Statues: 
are not fo numerous, and confequently come feldomer, befides that the chief 
are prohibited from being fold out of Rome: a filent proof that the fums fent 
thither for purchafes are not thrown away, fince the prohibition arofe from 
the profits flowing into the city by the eoncourfe of ftrangers who travel to 
vifit the pictures and ftatues there. For however common and more reafon- 
able the pretext, I believe, ten. travel'to. fee the curiofities of a country, for one 
who makes a journey to acquaint himfelf with the manners, cuftoms, and 
policy of the inhabitants. 

There are not a. great many colleétions left in Italy more worth feeing than 
this at Houghton : in the prefervation of the pictures, it certainly excells moft. 
of them. ‘That noble one in the Borghefe palace at Rome is almoft de- 
ftroyed by tkagamps of the apartment where it is. kept. 


The Italian colle@ions are far more numerous and more general, Lord’ 
Orford could not meet with a few, very principal hands: but there ate enough 
here for any man who ftudies painting to form very true ideas of moft of the 
chief {chools, and to acquaint himfelf with moft of the chief hands. Know- 
ledge of this. fort is only to. be learnt. from pictures themfelves.. The nume- 
rous volumes wrote on this art haye only ferved to perplex it. No {cience. 
has had fo much jargon introduced into it as painting: the bombaft expref- 
fion of the'Italians, and the prejudices and affeftation of the French, joined to 
the vanity of the profeffors, and the interefted myfteriou{nefs of picture-mer- 
chants, have altogether compiled a new language. ’Tis almoft eafier to diftin- 
guifh the hands of the mafters, than to decypher tlie cant of the virtuofi. Nor 
is there any fcience whofe produdtions are of fo capricious and uncertain a 
value. As great as are the pricescof fine pi€tures, there is, no judging from 
them of the feveral merits of the painters ; there does not feem.to be any ftan- 
dard. of-eftimation... You hear a virtuofo talk in raptures. of Raphael, of Co- 
reggio’s grace, and ‘Titian’s. colouring: and yet the fame man, in the fame 
breath, will talk as enthufiaftically of any of the firft mafters, who wanted all’ 
the excellencies ofall thethree, You will perhaps fee more paid for a picture 
of Andrea del Sarto, whofe colouring was a mixture of mift and tawdry,. 
whofe drawing hard and forced, than for the moft graceful air of a Madonna. 
that ever flowed from the pencil of Guido. And as for the Dutch painters,. 
thofe drudging mimicks of nature’s moft uncomely coarfenefles, do not their 

earthen 


